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CHAPTER X. 


On a certain bright May morn- 
ing, Mr. Anstruther walked in his 
garden, smoking slowly his after- 
breakfast cheroot. When he walked 
his step was planted firmly, never 
springily ; and all his movements 
were marked by a kind of mecha- 
nical slowness. His frame, na- 
turally tall and spare, had grown 
gaunt and angular under twenty- 
five years’ endurance of eastern 
dust and sun. His features were 
roughly cast, but rather regular 
than otherwise; and though the 
cheeks and forehead were crossed 
by myriads of intersecting lines, 
none were as yet very deeply 
grained. His strong short hair, 
carefully-trimmed whiskers, and 
thick eyebrows, were all of the 
same dark-grizzled hue; and his 
eyes, of a paler gray, were steady 
without being searching, with a 
kind of look in them of judicial au- 
thority—not unbecoming one who 
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had spent the better part of his 
life in winnowing grains of truth 
out of sheaves of falsehood, and 
from whose decision there had 
seldom been appeal. His feet 
were large and clumsy; but his long 
hands were well-shaped, and the 
nails carefully trimmed, though 
dark specks here and there be- 
trayed the nature of his favourite 
pursuit. 

Neither in face nor figure was 
there a single point on which the 
eye of an artist or of a woman 
would have loved to linger; yet, 
in a crowd of strangers, you would 
probably have singled out George 
Anstruther as worthy of a second 
glance. You would have guessed 
that you looked upon a man whose 
strength lay rather in patient perti- 
nacity, than in daring genius or 
passionate impulse—a man not 
easily moved by avarice or ambi- 
tion, but yet who would seldom fail 
to work out his own end by his 
own means—a man self-respect- 
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ing, if not entirely God-fearing ; 
who might possibly be goaded or 
beguiled into the commission of 
some great crime, but scarcely into 
any action merely base or mean 
—a man who would pass safely 
through toils and temptations in 
which others would surely be en- 
tangled, and over whom the Lust 
of the Eye and the Pride of Life 
had as yet seldom prevailed. 

It was a morning to make one 
forget the many sins of English 
spring. <A light breeze from the 
north-west came, without a taint 
by smoke or miasma, straight from 
green pasture-grounds, and pink 
orchards, and russet fallows. A 
morning that would have braced 
the nerves of a hypochondriac 
better than all the tonics of the 
faculty—-a morning that might 
have tempted a would-be suicide to 
give the world another chance of 
making him amends for intolerable 
wrong. 

Staid and sober as Anstruther 
was, he was by no means inac- 
cessible to weather influences ; 
and he was very happy, after his 
own fashion, as he paced to and 
fro, halting often to savour the 
fragrance of his trim parterres, with 
which mingled not unpleasantly 
the keener scent of the Manilla 
weed. He was no gambler, in the 
common sense of the word; for his 
stakes both at whist and piquet 
were invariably such as could 
scarcely have damaged the fortune 
of a much poorer man ; but he felt 
success or defeat none the less 
keenly ; and the fact of the previous 
night having been an exceptionally 
good one, may have contributed 
not a little to the pleasantness of 
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his humour. The tenacity of his 
memory was something marvellous; 
and he could carry more than one 
whist-problem in his brain quite 
easily. He was working out rather 
a difficult case which had occurred 
on the previous night, and had just 
determined that his own and his 
partner’s cards could not possibly 
have been played to more advant- 
age, when his servant brought him 
out a note, saying that the bearer 
waited for an answer. 

It was a dainty-looking mis- 
sive. At the first glance Anstru- 
ther saw that it was a woman’s ; 
and the second told him whence it 
came. When he was alone, he 
sat down and opened the envelope 
deliberately, taking care not to 
destroy the intricate monogram of 
violet and silver. Considering the 
brevity of the note, it took strangely 
long in perusal. 

Therein, for the first time, An- 
struther was made aware of Mrs. 
Ellerslie’s matrimonial intentions ; 
and further entreated, if he was 
not weary of doing her kindness, 
to take charge thenceforth of her 
separate interests, as her trustee. 

‘ But it is so much easier to talk 
than to write about some things,’ 
Blanche concluded; ‘and if you 
would only name an hour that 
would suit you best for calling 
here, I would be quite sure to be 
at home to you, and to no one 
else.’ 

Then she signed herself ‘ affec- 
tionately’ instead of ‘truly,’ as 
heretofore. 

For a space that would have 
sufficed to get every word written 
on two pages by heart, George 
Anstruther sat musing ; and, as he 
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mused, he toyed with the delicate 
note, passing it to and fro over his 
lips and nostrils, as though it had 
been a fresh may-blossom. 

Mrs. Ellerslie’s worst enemy 
would not have imputed to her 
such a vulgarism as using scented 
paper ; and George Anstruther was 
little wont to give imagination the 
rein; nevertheless, he seemed to 
savour a suspicion of perfume. 
Other roses, besides those of Guel- 
dres and Provence, have been 
known to impart fragrance to the 
meanest object they brush with 
their petals—a fragrance the like 
of which exhales not from any 
herb or flower of earth, the like 
of which no cunning of chemistry 
can imitate—a fragrance that will 
endure after those same roses are 
withered and dead. As Anstru- 
ther mused, his bushy gray brows 
were drawn together, and the lines 
on his forehead grew deeper and 
deeper. 

‘ Married again!’ so his thoughts 
ran ; ‘a risk surely for one of her 
stamp ; she’s scarce likely to have 
her old luck over again. And to 
Mark Ramsay too !—There’s more 
than risk there. It’s the same 
man, of course, I heard so much 
of in India. He was not more 
than a twelvemonth out, and was 
keen enough after the big game ; 
but he found leisure enough to do 
harm that could not be undone 
in a lifetime. Didn’t he come 
into a great fortune a year or so 
ago? Not that that would have 
anything to do with it: she has 
more than she wants already. 
Well, I’m not her guardian, or 
even a very old friend ; so there’s 
no reason for my concerning my- 
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self with her future, beyond look- 
ing after settlements and invest- 
ments. Of course I’m always 
ready to do as much, for poor old 
Walter’s sake. I'll write and tell her 
so, and call this afternoon. Con- 
gratulation-visits are not much in 
my line: I'd just as soon get this 
one over.’ 

When he had written a few lines 
in reply, the hour at which he was 
wont to betake himself to his la- 
boratory was past: but he went 
out into the garden again; mut- 
tering, while he lighted a fresh 
cheroot : 

‘No use attempting to work; it’s 
a broken day.’ 

A forenoon passed in idleness, 
was not the only infraction of the 
methodical habits which had be- 
come ingrained in Anstruther’s na- 
ture. He had long been accus- 
tomed to destroy every letter that 
he received so soon as it was ans- 
wered ; but Blanche’s note, instead 
of finding its way to the waste- 
basket, was dropped into a drawer 
in the writing-table, the key of 
which was always turned. The 
circumstance was trifling in itself ; 
yet a physiologist might have found 
ominous significance therein. When 
a clock, that for years has not 
varied a second, begins all at once, 
without any assigned reason, to in- 
dulge in ever so slight vagaries, it is 
a chance if any horologer will make 
it thenceforth keep quite correct 
time. 

Whether Mrs. Ellerslie desired to 
show gratitude to her trusty coun- 
sellor for his past services, or whe- 
ther she desired still further to 
secure his future fidelity, or whe- 
ther she was prompted by the mis- 
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chievous devil of coquetry that had 
been her familiar so long—is a 
question not worth discussing. All 
these motives—the last for choice 
—may have influenced her that 
afternoon. 

La Reine Gaillarde was once 
heard to say, that Blanche would 
flirt with a baby in arms rather 
than not flirt at all; and truly her 
conduct on certain occasions—like 
the present one, for instance— 
made the imputation seem not un- 
founded. A more unpromising sub- 
ject for captivation than George An- 
struther could scarcely be imagined. 
She had long had great respect for 
his judgment, and confidence in 
his honour ; and felt grateful to her 
late husband for having bequeathed 
to her so useful an ally. Never- 
theless, she had always looked on 
him in a sort of professional light ; 
and seldom thought of him except 
in connection with business of some 
kind. It was on business he came 
to speak now—ay, more than 
that, on business relating to her 
own second marriage. 

Anstruther, to do him justice, 
after offering his brief good wishes, 
seemed disposed to keep the con- 
versation on a correctly formal 
footing. It was not his fault that 
it assumed gradually a quasi-cou- 
sinly tone. It was not his fault if, 
whilst deeds were being consulted 
and vouchers verified, Mrs. Eller- 
slie, instead of sitting decorously at 
the table over against her adviser, 
chose to adopt a posture befitting 
a pupil of Gamaliel. Even that ven- 
erable rabbi might have found it 
hard to meet, quite unmoved, such 
confiding upward glances. George 
Anstruther was neither stock nor 
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stone. He was originally, perhaps, 
not colder of constitution than 
his fellows ; but the secluded life 
on which he entered at a very early 
age, added to a shy reserve increas- 
ing with his years, had kept him to 
a great extent clear of temptation : 
he was continent rather by force 
of habit than for conscience’ sake. 
He had mixed so seldom in so- 
ciety, from youth upwards until 
now, that a woman’s voice speaking 
low and sweetly was in his ears 
like the sound of some strange un- 
earthly music ; and he felt like one 
scanning the alphabet of an un- 
known language, as he looked down 
into Blanche Ellerslie’s eyes. 

Soon his thoughts began to wan- 
der from dry business details, and 
to dwell on such trifles as the 
fashion of a skirt or the hue of 
a trimming. He wondered whe- 
ther any two colours on earth could 
blend so harmoniously as lilac and 
white, or were so fitting to be twin- 
ed in bright brown hair. He was 
not unconscious of the growing 
weakness, and strove to shake it 
off with inward self-contempt ; but 
it fared with him as with the vic- 
tims of witchcraft in old time, who 
never could quite complete the 
cross-sign that would have set them 
free. And so the weaving of the 
spell went on. He became so ab- 
sent at last that Blanche noticed 
it. 

‘You have got quite tired over 
these dreadful papers. It’s such a 
shame of me, to give youso much 
trouble. Shall we put them all 
away till another day ? 

As she spoke she laid her 
fingers lightly on his wrist. If a 
spirit had touched him in his sleep, 
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Anstruther could scarcely have 
started more violently. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said ; 
but I was really thinking of things 
concerning you, though not exact- 
ly of your settlements. I am not 
tired in the least, and these papers 
are very simple. I believe I quite 
understand what has to be done; 
and I don’t know that I shall have 
to trouble you much more about 
this business.’ 

‘But you'll come again, and 
soon?’ she said. ‘Do you never 
mean to visit me, except as my 
trustee ?” 

Before Anstruther could reply, 
the door opened slowly. The 
Brancepeths’ butler was an elder of 
infinite discretion. Incapable of 
hurrying himself, he was not less 
indulgent to his superiors than to 
his inferiors, and far too discreet 
to make sudden irruptions on a 
téte-a-téte, howsoever innocent in 
outward seeming. He came now to 
inquire whether it was Mrs. Eller- 
slie’s pleasure to receive Mr. Ram- 
say. Mr. Ramsay had heard she 
was engaged, and would detain her 
for a few minutes only. The lady 
did not stir from where she sat; but 
glanced up at her companion, ra- 
ther doubtfully. 

‘I meant this afternoon to be all 
yours, and I mean it still. If you 
don’t mind my leaving you for a 
very little while, I'll go down and 
give Mark his audience. I shall 
be back before you have finished 
looking through my photograph- 
book.’ 

Anstruther rose up hastily. 

‘Don’t think of such a thing. 
You are only too kind ; but I really 
must leave you, now that our busi- 
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ness-talk is done. I had no idea 
how late it was; and I have one or 
two engagements that I cannot 
break.’ 

She pouted a little, as if half loth 
to be gainsaid. 

‘You know best, of course. I 
didn’t mean to be exacting; but 
at least you'll see Mark before 
you go? I should not like to lose 
this opportunity of making you ac- 
quainted.’ 

It would have needed a very 
keen observer to detect the shade 
of coldness and constraint in An- 
struther’s acquiescence ; and the 
slight formality of manner after- 
wards, during the interchange of 
the few courteous commonplaces 
with Ramsay, might be fairly set 
down to constitutional shyness. 

‘A quaint creature,’ Mark ob- 
served, as soon as the door had 
fairly closed behind Anstruther ; 
‘I have seen the very image of 
him in some old picture or an- 
other—ah, I remember now—it’s 
the faithful steward in Hogarth’s 
Marriage @ /a mode: only this one 
wears whiskers and no wig. I hope 
he'll never have reason to hold 
up his hands at our extravagance, 
Bianchetta.’ 

‘Don’t laugh at him,’ she said 
gravely. ‘You would not, if you 
knew how thoroughly kind and 
useful he has always shown him- 
self to me; though I never had the 
grace to thank him for it, properly, 
before to-day.’ 

‘I don’t laugh at him. Law- 
yers who understand their business, 
and work without fees, are too rare 
to be lightly entreated. I would 
not have his manner thawed for 
the world. If it were a shade 
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more genial, it would not suit a 
model trustee.’ 

She shook her head reprovingly, 
smiling nevertheless ; and, five mi- 
nutes later, they were speaking of 
matters with which conveyancing 
had little enough to do. 

Whatever were the engagements 
for that afternoon that George An- 
struther could not break, he seem- 
ed to have forgotten them before 
he left Craven Square far behind 
him. Instead of turning his steps 
towards either of his clubs, or to- 
wards any frequented thorough- 
fare, he walked slowly away north- 
ward, through the Regent’s Park, 
to the gardens of the Botanical So- 
ciety, of which he had been some 
time a fellow. The grounds were 
almost empty ; andthesolitary bench 
that he selected lay far out of the 
track of the few loungers who wan- 
dered hither and thither, mostly in 
pairs. Minutes passed into hours, 
and still Anstruther sat a-musing, 
haunted by the echo of a voice, by 
the shadow of a face, and, most of 
all, by the memory of a look—the 
look with which Blanche Ellerslie, 
before she spoke ever a word, had 
greeted Mark Ramsay. 

The names of Hafiz and Fir- 
duzi are strange to many; but 
we all have heard or read of the 
eloquence of Eastern eyes. They 
gleam not less lustrously, be sure, 
on the banks of Indus or Ganges, 
than beside the waters of Shiraz. 
No man could have dwelt for a 
quarter of a century, with almost 
autocratic power, in a remote Indian 
district, without having chances 
enough of studying such language. 
Anstruther had seen eyes, com- 
pared with which Blanche Eller- 
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slie’s might seem dull, melting in 
entreaty, sparkling in provocation, 
and languishing sometimes in pas- 
sion not wholly venal; but such 
a look as he had watched to-day 
—a look in which there was none 
of the guile of coquette or courte- 
san, but only the frank confession 
of a woman’s love—he had never 
seen before. He felt somewhat 
despondent, as he thought that he 
had spent two-thirds of the span of 
human life without ever winning 
such an one for himself; and that 
to dream of winning such an one 
now would be the very madness of 
vanity. 

Hisreverie was not rose-coloured, 
yet it cost him a painful effort to 
break it. He forced himself back 
into the groove of his usual habits 
that evening ; but the chef of the 
Planet failed for once to please his 
palate ; and, in the first rubber that 
he played at the Orion, if his part- 
ner had not been one of those ir- 
rational loyalists who think that 
the King can do no wrong, excep- 
tion might more than once have 
been taken to his play. 


CHAPTER XI. 


On that same forenoon, one of 
the opening scenes in another 
drama was being enacted in ano- 
ther garden—the garden of Ken- 
sington, to wit. 

What a many secrets have been 
overheard by those ancient elms, 
since Heneage Finch built the 
boundary-fence of his pleasaunce ! 
Could their experience be set forth 
for the behoof of modern lovers, 
would they be apt, I wonder, to en- 
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courage or to warn? If they said, 
‘Forbear!’ the word would be whis- 
pered very timidly, be sure, on such 
a morning as this. 

In the Hamadryad there was 
ever a touch of human weakness, 
that the daughters of Oceanus 
would have spurned, and from 
which the Naiads and Oreads 
were free. She was not immortal, 
you know; her fragile life might 
any day be cut short by the wood- 
man’s axe, withered by long un- 
seasonable frosts, or blasted by 
cruel lightning. Some of the 
saddest and tenderest of ancient 
legends are those which tell of the 
sorrows of these poor nymphs, for 
whom no place was found on Olym- 
pus, and whom the greater gods 
seldom deigned to notice, unless it 
was to work them woe. So it was 
but natural that they should sym- 
pathise with the hopes and fears of 
mortals; and that the favourite 
spots for love-trysts, since the trees 
budded in Eden, should have been 
found in forest-land. 

Mythology, in these practical 
days, is chiefly ‘for the use of 
schools ;’ and if any of those who 
loitered in Kensington Gardens 
that forenoon thought of such old- 
world fables, it was probably such 
an one as that sallow, gray-bearded 
man yonder —sitting apart and 
alone, seldom lifting his eyes from 
a dingy volume in antique binding 
—a bibliopole most likely, anxious 
to ascertain whether his purchase 
of yesterday was a veritable Elzevir 
orno. No such fancies, you might 
be sworn, crossed the brain of 
either of the pair with whom we 
are now concerned. 

Horace Kendall was first at the 
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trysting-place, as in duty bound. 
In the pleasant shadowy nook where 
he sat, any idler would have been 
content to lounge an hour away 
without such special object as a 
meeting with Nina Marston. But, 
before ten minutes of solitary ex- 
pectation were gone, Kendall evi- 
dently began to think himself ill- 
used, and a victim either of cir- 
cumstances or caprice. His face— 
handsome enough in its own pecu- 
liar style—was something like a 
flashily-furnished room, that must 
be well lighted up to be attractive. 
Just now, with peevish fretfulness 
upon it, it was certainly rather 
the reverse of fascinating. He was 
chewing a second cigarette rather 
viciously between his teeth, when 
he saw Nina Marston approaching. 

Few people would have called 
Nina beautiful—she had not enough 
regularity of feature or brilliancy 
of complexion for such a distinc- 
tion—but fewer still would have 
denied that she looked wonderfully 
piquante and pretty, sweeping over 
the grass with the rapid grace in- 
herited from her Spanish ancestry ; 
whilst stray gleams of sunlight flick- 
ered on the ripples of her rich black 
hair— scarcely concealed by the 
excuse for a bonnet matching her 
dress of misty blue. Even Ken- 
dall did her that much justice ; and 
his brow cleared involuntarily as 
he rose to greet her, though his 
first words were querulous. 

‘I began to think you were never 
coming.’ 

‘That is so like a man,’ Nina 
answered. ‘A man who has nothing 
to do but to stroll out after break- 
fast, without any danger of being 
questioned about “whithers or 
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wherefores.” I’m sure a cigarette 
must be much pleasanter here than 
in a hot stuffy room. I’m not a 
quarter of an hour late, after all ; 
and you are as plaintive as if I had 
no danger and difficulties to fight 
with. Yes, dangers—you needn't 
shrug your shoulders. Itisn’t very 
likely that mamma will come down 
or want me before I get back—we 
weren’t home from the Broadlands 
till past four—and it isn’t very likely 
she’ll question Rosie, as to whether 
I’ve been with her this morning or 
not; but she might do it, you 
know, and then—’ 

She pursed her firm scarlet lips 
significantly. 

Kendall did not repent being 
unjust ; but he had tact enough to 
see that to persist in sulking was 
scarcely wise. He laid his lips on 
the gloved hand that he held, with 
a grace that the girl thought per- 
fect, though many women would 
have termed it theatrical. 

‘Cannot you guess what makes 
me exacting? he murmured. ‘It 
is because the minutes I spend with 
you seem so short and few, and the 
hours I spend alone—I am always 
really alone when I don’t see you— 
are so long and dreary; and yet I 
should be miserable, and hate my- 
self for ever, if you got into trouble 
on my account to-day. I fear your 
sister would hardly help you out of 
the scrape.’ 

‘Never! Nina replied decisively. 
‘Rosie is the most good-natured 
thing alive, as a rule; but in this 
case she would not help me one 
bit. It was all I could do, on the 
morning after her ball, to prevent 
her putting mamma on her guard 
about you and me. I think it’s 
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partly on account of something 
Lord Nithsdale said—I do wish 
those grave elders would mind their 
own affairs—but it’s not only that. 
She’s got prejudices of her own, 
I’m certain.’ 

His brow grew overcast again. 

‘Yes, it isn’t likely that I shall 
ever have to be grateful to Lady 
Nithsdale for her good offices, or 
her good word either. I suppose 
it isn’t in her to be uncivil to any- 
one ; but her manner grows colder 
every time we meet, and that’s sel- 
dom enough, God knows. So you 
weren’t home from the Broadlands 
till past four? How you must have 
enjoyed yourself! It was so pleasant 
for me to sit alone and fancy it all 
—who were your partners, and 
what they said ; and how you list- 
ened, and smiled back at them; 
and all the rest of it.’ 

He shut his lips quickly; but 
scarce quick enough to prevent the 
escape of a base bitter word—such 
as must, indeed, grate on any wo- 
man’s ears ; unless, like the rela- 
tives of a certain potentate of the 
press, ‘ she has grown steady under 
swearing.’ The girl looked at him 
with a little pained surprise, but 
without a particle of fear. If Lord 
Daventry’s daughter was to be ruled 
by terror, another manner of man 
than Horace Kendall must have 
swayed the iron sceptre. 

‘I wish very, very much that 
you could have been there,’ she 
said simply; ‘and I didn’t quite 
give you up till midnight; for I 
thought it just possible you might 
have got an invitation at the last 
moment. But when I saw that 
wishing was of no use, I tried to 
make the best of it ; and I did en- 
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joy myself after a fashion ; I’m not 
a bit ashamed to confess it. You 
hardly expected me to sit sulking 
in a corner, or to waltz with tears 
in my eyes? I’m sure I can’t re- 
member what my partners said. 
Much the same as usual, I suppose ; 
but I can remember their names, I 
daresay. Hardly any of them are 
friends or enemies of yours.’ 

There was not a shadow of taunt 
in those last words ; yet they stung 
him not the less sharply. 

‘ That’s very likely,’ he sneered. 
‘ All in your sister’s set, I suppose 
—a very nice set, too. They live 
in a sort of Agapemone of their 
own, and don’t think an outsider 
worth nodding to. They are the 
very partners I should have chosen 
for you, of course, if I had had to 
choose.’ 

Gwendoline Marston was not by 
any means a literary young lady ; 
and Spiritual Wives had not then 
been written. The long Greek word 
fairly puzzled her. 

‘IT haven't anidea what you mean 
by Aga-something-or-other ; some- 
thing very severe, no doubt. I sup- 
pose I’m an outsider, too ; for very 
few of Rosie’s set ever notice me 
much—unless it’s Regy Avenel, 
who gives me a turn sometimes 
for old acquaintance’ sake. You 
needn’t be captious about my part- 
ners. Wait, till I risk for any one 
of them one quarter as much as I 
have risked for you this morning 
—something more than a scold- 
ing, as you know. But I didn’t 
come out here to quarrel. Look 
pleasant this moment, or I'll carry 
back what I’ve brought for you. 
Cross-grained people don’t deserve 
anything half so pretty.’ 
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She opened a small case, holding 
a sort of armlet, like an Indian 
bangle ; only the band of dead gold 
was flatter and broader, and it was 
closed with a spring-lock. On the 
outside, in bright raised Roman 
letters, was the word ‘ Nina? and 
within was engraved a date—the 
date of the Nithsdale ball. 

‘I arrest you in the Queen’s 
name,’ she said, laughing delight- 
edly at his look of surprise, ‘and 
resistance is useless; so sit still 
and be handcuffed.’ 

As she spoke, she fitted the band 
round his arm, and closed the 
spring-lock with a snap. It was 
not so tight as to be galling, yet 
not loose enough to slip below the 
wrist-joint ; so that under any ordi- 
nary circumstances the sleeve would 
hide it. Very wise or very morose 
he must surely be, who is not mol- 
lified by a present offered timer- 
ously by fair white hands. Men 
who would put aside such a thing, 
coming from one of their fellows, as 
though it savoured of bribe, would 
no more reject the first proof of a 
woman’s generosity than they would 
stay the dropping of the summer- 
dew; and might be inclined to 
doubt whether it is always more 
blessed to give than to receive. 
The consciousness that the natural 
order of things is for this once re- 
versed, does not make the situa- 
tion less pleasant. When Solomon 
sat in his glory, and peace-offerings 
were laid at his feet from Ophir, and 
Arabia, and the Isles of the Sea, I 
doubt if the richest of them all 
found such favour in his solemn 
eyes as the meanest gift of the 
dusky Sabzean beauty. 

Kendall was neither a sage nor 
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a stoic, nor at any time ham- 
pered by over-much delicacy. His 
ill-humour vanished instantly. He 
would possibly have preferred a 
trinket that he could have flaunt- 
ed more ostentatiously—the ple- 
beian drop in his blood showed 
itself in nothing more than in a 
garish taste in personal adornment 
—nevertheless, he was much grati- 
fied, and so eloquent in his thanks, 
that Nina was fain to check them. 

‘It isn’t worth speaking about,’ 
she said, with a bright blush ; ‘ but 
I’m so glad you like it, and that 
you should like the fancy, too. 
Whenever you get tired of it, you 
must come to me to take if off; for 
it can’t be opened without the key, 
which I mean to keep.’ 

Not worth speaking about? Per- 
haps few women, unspoiled by the 
world, think any homage paid to 
their first suserain d’amour worth 
a second thought, much less a 
second word. Yet there are men, 
not especially high-souled or un- 
selfish, who would have owned to 
a certain swelling of the heart, had 
they guessed with what infinite dif- 
ficulty and risk Nina Marston had 
contrived to order that armlet ; and 
at what cost, not only of self-de- 
nial, but of self-abasement, she had 
contrived to beg and borrow and 
save coin enough to pay for it. If 
Horace Kendall had been aware 
of these details, he would only have 
smiled ; and the smile would have 
been half contemptuous of the 
gitl’s folly, half exultant over his 
own irresistible charms. 

Fora minute or two they sat hand 
in hand, quite silent; then Nina 
glanced at her watch, and rose up 
quickly, 
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‘I must go now. Don’t try to 
keep me ; I feel it isn’t safe. It’s 
always bad luck, to go against pre- 
sentiments. You may walk with me 
to the gate if you like, but you 
mustn’t come outside. I don’t want 
to scandalise my respectable old 
cabman. It was so nice of him, 
to bring me here all through bye- 
streets, just as if he guessed what 
I wished ; and not to look in the 
least knowing, when I told him to 
wait here. I only hope he'll be as 
discreet in taking me back.’ 

Kendall had studied his part of 
jeune premier very carefully; he 
thought it was his cue here to look 
mildly reproachful, and to heave a 
little injured sigh; but he did not 
attempt to detain his companion 
either by word or gesture, and the 
two walked away together. 

‘I shall see you again soon— 
very soon?’ Horace asked, when 
they were nearing the gate. 

‘I’m sure I hope so,’ she said 
rather drearily. ‘Every day it 
seems more difficult to manage. 
We go to the Opera to-night, of 
course ; and to-morrow there’s a 
great dinner at home, and a crowd 
coming in the evening. On Satur- 
day there’s a hateful garden-party 
of the Chetwynds’ at Twickenham. 
I doso wish it would rain, and spoil 
those horse- chestnuts they make 
such a fuss about. I don’t see a 
chance of our meeting, unless it’s 
in the crush-room to-night ; and then 
you mustn’t talk to me for more 
than a second or two.’ 

His face lowered again ; and he 
looked at her askance from under 
his bent brows. 

‘I have always heard that where 
there’s a will there’s a way. The 
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proverb don’t seem to apply in our 
case. I suppose we shall not meet 
again, till someone of your acquaint- 
ance gives a music-party at which 
I’m wanted. I have a great mind 
to go in for the regular professional 
game. Then, perhaps, Lady Da- 
ventry wouldn’t mind my giving you 
some singing-lessons; my terms 
wouldn’t be exorbitant, and your 
voice is worth taking some pains 
about.’ 

There was sorrowful wonder in 
her great black eyes, but no anger 
or upbraiding. Considering her 
quick, wilful temper, the patience 
with which she met each fresh 
proof of his peevish ingratitude was 
something miraculous. 

‘I don’t deserve that,’ she said. 
‘Never mind: I’il forget it as soon 
as I can; but I wish you wouldn’t 
say things that it hurts one to re- 
member. It isn’t my fault, surely, 
that Lady Longfield has been 
crossed off our visiting-list, so that 
there’s no chance of her bringing 
you to-morrow evening. I don’t 
think mamma had any special rea- 
son for doing it—she’s too indolent 
to quarrel with anyone—but she’s 
rather a knack of dropping her ac- 
quaintances. Did you ever hear of 
a girl, in her first season, teasing 
people for invitations for a man— 
neither her cousin, nor a very old 
friend? If you won't trust me, I 
can’t help it. It will only make 
more uphill work for us both.’ 

Kendall had the tact to see that 
for once he had touched the wrong 
chord, and pressed it too long: so 
he drew the contrition-stop at once. 
The first few words brought the 
light back into Nina Marston’s face ; 
and, after the usual promises to 
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write and so forth, they parted 
amicably. 

Horace Kendall’s meditations 
seemed somewhat chequered in 
their kind; for, if he frowned twice 
or thrice as he walked back across 
the park, his lips wore an insolent 
smile as he halted in a solitary 
spot, and, drawing back his sleeve, 
let the armlet shimmer in the sun. 


CHAPTER XII. 


WHEN the news of Mrs, Eller- 
slie’s engagement was announced, 
there was in the world not a little 
wonder; and much diversity of 
opinion as to the chances of its 
turning out happily. The prophets 
of evil were to the prophets of good 
as it were ten to one: yet few of 
these were influenced by rancour, 
or anything beyond the purposeless 
spite of the hack-gossip, who is 
bound to be cynical, if not scan- 
dalous. 

The animosities that Blanche 
Ellerslie had provoked were all 
feminine, and not very bitter or 
enduring. Indeed, many who had 
watched jealously the going-out 
and coming-in of the dangerous 
little cruiser, were not ill-disposed 
to wish her ‘ God-speed,’ now that 
she was to sail no longer under 
her own flag; and so could have 
less excuse than ever for molest- 
ing the stately caravels forging on- 
wards towards nuptial roadsteads 
and havens. 

No man could follow such a 
career as Ramsay’s had been for 
years past, without laying founda- 
tion for more than one mortal feud: 
but, if Mark could not speak of his 
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enemies in the words of the old 
Spanish statesman who has just 
passed away,—‘ //s sont tous fusillés’ 
—he could comfort himself with 
the assurance that none of them 
was just now to the fore to witness 
against his past, or augur ma- 
liciously of his future. It should 
be remembered, that since the early 
meridian of life he had lived so 
much abroad, that the untravelled 
part of English society scarcely 
knew him, except by hearsay. 

On neither side were there any of 
those ill-used friends, whose queru- 
lous voices mar the harmony of epi- 
thalamia. In the early and middle 
days of her widowhood, Blanche 
had not lacked suitors ; but of late 
her disinclination to marry again 
had become such an established 
fact, that no one had cared to in- 
cur an almost certain rejection ; 
which might bring a restraint on 
the present freedom of Platonic 
straying. Others, besides Harry 
Armar, had carried away from her 
presence the sting of her coquetry, 
and had striven more or less 
effectually to deaden it by one or 
other anodyne. But, of all that 
had known her intimately, Oswald 
Gauntlet was perhaps the only one 
who had never quite ceased to 
think of her in the light of his 
possible wife. 

Since Mark Ramsay’s name was 
first quoted in the marriage-market, 
his demeanour had been so care- 
fully guarded, and his courtesy so 
justly apportioned, that no chafe- 
rone, howsoever exacting or san- 
guine, could complain of his having 
trifled with the affections of their 
charges. 

If on the present occasion there 
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was not much of envy or uncha- 
ritableness, doubt, and infinite 
curiosity, were expressed as to the 
result of the match. It could 
not exactly be called an ill-as- 
sorted one; for the several ages 
of the two affianced were suitable 
enough; and they might be sup- 
posed to possess a certain simila- 
rity of tastes. Nevertheless, their 
contract seemed to rouse in the 
world a kind of buzz of expecta- 
tion—such as pervades the gallery 
when two renowned écarté-play- 
ers face each other. If any of 
these whispers reached, as is not 
likely, the ears of the parties chiefly 
concerned, neither surely bestowed 
on them a second thought; for 
Mark had walked too long after 
his own devices to care a straw for 
the world’s wisdom when it criti- 
cised his private concerns ; and, 
though Blanche had hesitated, as 
you are aware, before taking the 
final step, all the preachers in 
Christendom would not have per- 
suaded her to repent it when once 
taken. 

All things were soon ready for the 
marriage. Even legal charioteers 
have no excuse for driving heavily 
when their well-oiled wheels meet 
with no impediment; and it is 
known with what a will milliners 
will work for a favourite custo- 
mer, in whose order there is the 
ring of ready gold. If any had 
been disposed to question Mrs. 
Ellerslie’s popularity, they would 
have been compelled to acknow- 
ledge it after reviewing her wedding- 
presents. This was not a case of 
contract between financial or social 
magnates, where the gifts, as a 
matter of course, are gorgeous and 
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numberless. Very few of Blanche’s 
intimates could really afford to be 
generous ; yet day by day offerings 
came pouring in, till Laura Brance- 
peth’s back drawing-room be- 
came all ablaze with dijouterie. 
Amongst these there was a gift that 
attracted much attention ; though 
several that lay around were much 
richer in appearance, if not in in- 
trinsic value—a fire-opal of great 
size and brilliancy, set in the midst 
of a square amulet of the soft pale 
gold worked only by Eastern 
jewellers. Round the upper edge 
ran an intricate mixture of dots 
and curves, that ninety-nine out of 
a hundred would have mistaken for 
a pattern in arabesque. A very ac- 
curate observer might have noticed 
that the graving of the signs was of 
later date than the ornament itself. 

This was Mr. Anstruther’s pre- 
sent, and he brought it himself. 
He had written to Blanche several 
times about her business-matters, 
which he managed with his usual 
skill and earnestness ; but had never 
shown in Craven Square since the 
day you wot of. On the present 
occasion his manner was stiff al- 
most to ungraciousness; and, if 
Blanche had not been taken up 
in admiring the amulet—for the 
quaintness of the design, even more 
than the beauty of the gem, cap- 
tivated her fancy—she must have 
noticed this at once. And when 
she thanked him, not only for his 
pretty present, but also for the 
trouble he had taken on her behalf, 
he answered quite chillingly. 

‘I cannot accept thanks that I 
have not earned—at least, from 
you. A little business is quite a 
godsend to a perfectly idle man 
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who has worked in his time ; and 
the little I have done for you I 
would have done twenty times over, 
unasked, to please Walter Ellerslie. 
And he did ask me, in the last 
letter I ever had from him, to serve 
you whenever I could. If I have 
carried out his wishes, I am glad ; 
but I can claim little gratitude from 
you, you see, any more than I can 
for devising that trinket, which I 
got, honestly, I assure you, years 
and years ago. The change I made 
in it—it’s hardly worth naming— 
was only adding these letters.’ 

He traced with his finger the in- 
scription round the edge. 

She was surprised, and a little 
hurt, at the change in his demean- 
our. He seemed so bent on ignor- 
ing entirely their last interview—so 
determined to make her feel, that 
familiar confidences, between a 
grave personage like himself and a 
light-minded bird like her, were 
misplaced ; and that for her own 
sake she was not worth looking 
after. Nevertheless, she felt some- 
how that no real unkindness was 
meant, and deemed it best to let 
it pass for the present. 

‘Those letters? she said; ‘I 
had no idea they were letters. And 
what do they spell ?—some terrible 
cabalistic word, I daresay.’ 

‘No; a very plain and simple 
one, whether it is written in English 
or Sanscrit—the word is ‘ Ready.’ 
I had it engraved there, because I 
wished you to be reminded some- 
times that though the trust, if you 
can call it so, that Walter Ellerslie 
left me ends on your marriage- 
day, I am always ready with any 
help that I can render. If I had 
ever been romantic, Mrs. Ellerslie, 
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I should have outlived that long 
ago. I mean literally what I say ; 
and I shall not go back from my 
word if we don’t chance to meet 
for years after next Wednesday— 
not a very unlikely thing either— 
and the service I refer to has no- 
thing to do with the duties of a 
marriage-trustee.’ 

‘I will not forget,’ she said 
softly ; ‘but, if I ever ask you for 
help, it will be in my own name— 
not even in that of the kind, brave 
soul who trusted me to you—and 
then I may thank you for myself, 
and in my own fashion. But I can- 
not understand what you mean by 
its being likely that we should not 
meet. Wherever I am, you know 
you will always be welcome; and 
I’m certain you will like Mark when 
you become better acquainted.’ 

Was she so sure of that? Little 
as she was to be trusted when 
trifling, Mrs. Ellerslie was seldom 
insincere. She felt a disagreeable 
consciousness just now, that those 
last words might just as well have 
been left unsaid ; and that George 
Anstruther deserved something bet- 
ter than a hollow form of courtesy. 
Possibly some such thought may 
have crossed his mind likewise. If 
his manner had thawed a little, it 
froze now more rigidly than ever. 

‘You're very kind. I’m not 
likely to be troublesome to you ; 
and I fear I’ve little chance of 
improving my acquaintance with 
Mr. Ramsay. I never mix in 
general society, as perhaps you 
have heard, and my bad habits are 
past mending. When I accepted 
your invitation for Wednesday next, 
I accepted only for the church, you 
remember.’ 
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With all her tact in such matters, 
Blanche felt at a loss how to break 
the awkward pause that ensued. 
She had always considered Mr. 
Anstruther very abrupt and eccen- 
tric; but his manner now fairly 
puzzled her. That he still meant 
kindly by her was clear ; but then, 
what signified the harsh coldness 
for which she had given no sort of 
fresh cause? Whilst she was in 
this state of perplexity, the door 
opened, infinitely to her relief, and 
Laura Brancepeth entered—from 
whose presence, so soon as he 
could decently escape, Mr. An- 
struther made precipitate retreat. 

Lady Peverell herself—hating La 
Reine Gaillarde as only Puritans 
can hate—was fain to attribute to 
her some slight good-nature and 
generosity; but the warmest of 
her admirers scarcely gave that 
reckless dame credit for so much 
delicacy, as she had evinced since 
the engagement had become an 
accomplished fact. Her one object 
seemed to be, to make Blanche 
forget all that she had said whilst 
warning was of avail ; and she would 
not hear of the wedding-break- 
fast taking place elsewhere than 
in Craven Square—devoting to the 
celebration of that select banquet 
more time and zeal than she had 
ever spared to the most important 
of her own entertainments. She 
was not fickle, either in her likes 
or dislikes. At first it was rather 
atrial to be always cordial to Mark 
Ramsay ; and she had to set a watch 
on her free-spoken lips, lest a sharp 
word should escape them unawares. 
But this restraint soon passed away. 
She could not deny that Mark’s 
demeanour towards his fiancée was 
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simply perfect ; and, as, day by day, 
she came to acknowledge that re- 
port had not exaggerated the fasci- 
nation of his manner, she ceased 
to wonder at Blanche’s infatuation, 
or even to call her choice by such 
a name. 

‘Devils are not often quite so 
black as they are painted,’ she con- 
fessed, ‘ and this one’s complexion 
certainly improves on acquaintance. 
I don’t feel the least inclined to 
exorcise him now when he appears ; 
and I have quite left off pitying 
Blanche ; though I don’t think it’s 
likely I shall ever quite come to 
envy her. There’s room for im- 
provement, of course; but I’m not 
sure that’s a bad thing. Mr. Brance- 
peth is never so happy, as when 
he’s “improving” some piece of 
land or another ; and Blanche can 
try her hand in the same line. Per- 
haps she will get some good crops 
out of her new property after all, if 
she’s any luck in husbandry.’ 

Her confidant—wviewx routier 
himself-——smiled approvingly. 

‘ Metaphorical as usual,’ he said. 
‘I don’t suppose anyone else would 
have got Satanic and agricultural 
similes into the same sentence. 
But your charity covers even such 
a sin, as that very old joke about 
husbandry. I do hope things will 
turn out better than the wiseacres 
would have it. It’s such a comfort 
to see the talent wrong sometimes.’ 

When Blanche Ellerslie lay down 
to rest on the eve of her second 
wedding-day, she could not help 
comparing her sensations with whxi 
she had felt at a similar season once 
before. Though she was very young 
then, she had tasted, in all in- 
nocence, of the fruit of the Tree 


of knowledge of good and evil ; 
and she was not much overcome 
by the vague terrors that beset 
guileless maidenhood, just about 
to cross the frontier of an un- 
known land. Left motherless in 
her childhood, she had managed 
a household at an age when most 
girls are still in school trammels. 
General Norman, when off duty, 
was too busy with his own pur- 
suits to keep strict watch and ward 
over the proceedings of his charm- 
ing daughter. He was only too 
glad to see her amusing herself in 
her own way ; and, though he told 
his friends in confidence sometimes 
that ‘such an arrant little flirt 
never breathed,’ he said it rather 
pleasantly than complainingly ; and 
never dreamed of the possibility of 
her coming to harm. 

The old soldier, though not very 
wise in his generation, was right so 
far. Blanche, before she was far 
advanced in her teens, was well able 
to defend her own heart. Love- 
whispers not a few had been poured 
into her ears, before Walter Eller- 
slie’s deep grave tones made the 
offer of marriage ; but she had never 
been hampered by a serious attach- 
ment, or even by a fancy that sur- 
vived a week ; neither had she any 
repugnance to overcome. Perhaps 
she would have preferred a hus- 
band whose 

locks were like the raven’s, 
Whose bonnie brow was brent. 


But this was a mere matter of taste 
not worth insisting on ; and she felt 
somehow that she would be safer, 
and happier, and freer to boot, in 
the long-run, under the guardian- 
ship of the stiff, stern soldier, than 
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under that of the gay gallants whose 
lissom knees would bend each night 
before a fresh beauty. She fully 
intended to make Colonel Eller- 
slie’s home bright and cheery; and 
that resolve she worked out to the 
letter, after her own fashion. At 
least he thought so who ought to 
have known best, and said so when 
he lay a-dying. 

She had sat on her first hus- 
band’s knee, and played with his 
sword -hilt, when she was quite 
a child; he gave her the first 
ornament she ever wore—a waist- 
belt of regimental gold-lace—and 
she had got so thoroughly used to 
him, that, on the eve of the day 
when she was to take his name, 
she hardly felt as if she were 
going to enter a strange home. It 
was very different with her now. 
She had known Mark Ramsay 
scarcely four months; and there 
was no reason why she should feel 
safe in trusting herself implicitly to 
his mercy: indeed, now that she 
was about so to trust herself, there 
were less grounds, as she knew full 
well, for confidence than for fear. 

To his mercy. That was the 
only true way of putting it. That 
she had firm and fast hold on his 
affection now she could not doubt; 
but, if that hold were ever to be 
loosened, or cast off altogether, she 
felt she would have nothing else 
to cling to in this life, or—if truth 
must be written—in the next. 
Blanche not absolutely a 
heathen ; but she had never been 
taught to say a prayer except by 
rote, and hers was but a lip-reli- 
gion at the best. Her perishable 
wealth, such as it was, was all 
locked up in treasure-houses that, 


was 
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if they keep out the robber, cannot 
for long keep out the canker-worm. 
She had made a plaything of love 
till now; suddenly the laughing 
child had waxed into a giant’s sta- 
ture, and stood before her—dark- 
browed, armed, menacing. Into 
the fair house so long tenantless, 
though swept and garnished, the 
strong spirit had entered; what 
manner of spirit it was, could be 
proven in the future only. 

She felt somewhat like a game- 
ster who, having always till now 
played for the merest trifle, finds 
himself lured on to deeper and 
deeper stakes; till at last all his 
fortune is set upon one cast—a 
cast yet to be thrown. 

Pondering on these things, it is 
no wonder if Blanche Ellerslie’s 
heart fluttered strangely ; but she 
never repented for an instant, or 
wished the morrow deferred ; and 
the tremor only gave a keener zest 
to the delight of anticipated hap- 
piness. She would not have set 
the shadow of the next morning’s 
sun one hairsbreadth back on the 
dial. A smile lingered on her lips 
long after her eyes were closed ; 
and, if her sleep was not dream- 
less that night, it was haunted by no 
visions of warning. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Few men, if they told truth, 
would not own to having experi- 
enced some curious sensations, 
when they came to realise that, with 
another round of the clock, the 
thread of their bachelor life must 
be cut in twain. 

It is not a very terrible death, 
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certainly. The Wielder of the shears 
wears a fair white robe, all be-rib- 
boned and purple-fringed ; and over 
her features there falls the brightest 
of saffron veils; but, mask it as 
gaily as she will, we know it is 
Atropos, and none other, that 
cometh in the morning. Even the 
impetuous lover—who, for the last 
month past, has quarrelled with 
the tardiness of time—may, with- 
out treason, at such an hour in- 
dulge in two or three retrospective 
sighs. These last hours are spent 
differently, of course—often very 
differently from what one would 
expect from previous knowledge of 
the person ; but I think they are 
not often spent alone. 

Not long ago, a man, who has 
since turned out a perfect prize 
husband, was found, very late on the 
eve of his wedding-day, wandering 
through the groves of Cremorne. 
He was no roistering Alsatian; the 
place had never been a favourite 
haunt of his; and I dare swear there 
was not a single wish or regret 
then in his honest heart that his 
bride might not have known and 
approved. When put upon his de- 
fence there and then by certain ac- 
quaintances, who pretended to be 
scandalisedat lighting on him there, 
his sole excuse was, that it was too 
hot for any smoking-room, and he 
came there for company. It was 
the simple truth, I have no doubt. 
He had less reason, perhaps, than 
most people to dread being left 
alone with his own thoughts; but 
he preferred any society to theirs 
just then. 

Mark Ramsay was not given to 
sentimentalise, and—troubling him- 
self not a whit about the past—was 
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He had a presentiment, as has been 
hinted before, that retributive jus- 
tice, in one shape or other, would 
lay hands on him some day ; but he 
felt no awe of the distant shadow. 
Whether the sword over his head 
swung by a steel wire, or a silken 
thread, he cared not to inquire; and 
fully meant to take his ease after 
his own fashion, till the blow should 
fall. He was no surface Sybarite : 
his thoughts were so thoroughly 
drilled, that, if he could not al- 
ways regulate their flow, he could 
at least draw them out of any dis- 
agreeable channel; so that they 
were scarce likely to give him much 
trouble now. Nevertheless, he had 
been careful to provide against so- 
litude on the last evening of his 
bachelorhood ; and another beside 
himself heard the clocks chime 
midnight in those same chambers, 
where his musing-fit after the Niths- 
dale ball had ended with the words, 
I will.’ 

Mark Ramsay had a very large 
acquaintance ; and, in despite of his 
misdemeanours, was rather popular 
than otherwise in general society ; 
but if he had lived from youth up- 
wards the life ofa recluse he could 
not have had fewer intimates. 
Such a term certainly would not 
apply to his present companion ; 
though, since he first knew Vere 
Alsager, he had been much in his 
company, and each could have told 
curious tales of the other, had they 
been given to babbling. 

Some people thought Alsager’s 
face singularly handsome. _ Pictur- 
esque it certainly was—with its 
keen aquiline contour, set off by a 
blue-black beard, whose massive 
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lustrous waves might have made 
an Osmanli envious. His deep-set 
eyes were quiet enough as a rule ; 
but now and then there came into 
them rather a truculent look, after 
seeing which once, you ceased to 
wonder at the man’s story. It was 
a simple, and not a very uncom- 
mon one. 

He was bred to diplomacy; and 
was on the fair road to advance- 
ment, when an unlucky accident— 
as his friends called it, though the 
world in general gave it a harsher 
name—turned him adrift without a 
career. Half-a-dozen different ver- 
sions of this were given at the time; 
none of which perhaps were abso- 
lutely correct. No one believed 
that the first cause of offence arose 
out of the difference of opinion at 
the Casino; or that Agnello Sal- 
viati, the sweetest-tempered of vo- 
luptuaries, would have made a few 
careless words, dropped by the 
other, the pretext of a mortal quar- 
rel. One thing, nevertheless, was 
certain—that Alsager might easily 
have avoided the unhappy issue, 
had he been so minded, with- 
out impeachment of his honour. 
This told heavily against him. 
There was a rumour, too, more 
generally believed than disbelieved, 
of a woman, thickly cloaked and 
veiled, who visited him late that 
night ; and of agonised entreaty, and 
bitter wailing, overheard by some 
who lodged under the same roof ; 
and people would have it that 
other reasons, besides natural grief 
for her only brother, drove Mad- 
dalena Salviati soon afterwards 
into the shelter of the cloister. If 
it was she who came to plead, that 
night, for herself or another, she 
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might have spared herself the trou- 
ble and the shame. There was no 
more compassion in Vere Alsager’s 
eyes, than if he were there to 
avenge a wrong, when he took his 
place next morning for the barrier- 
duel ; and his hand was steady 
enough to send a bullet through 
his adversary’s lungs, before the 
forty paces betwixt them were 
shortened by three. 

Looking at it in its most favour- 
able light, it was a very ugly story 
—so ugly that all the family in- 
terest, used unsparingly in the de- 
linquent’s behalf, could make no 
head against it. The chief of 
the Foreign Office in those days 
was no purist; but his bitterest 
political foes avouched him a 
high-minded gentleman ; and the 
black cross, set by him over against 
Vere Alsager’s name, none of his 
successors was tempted to erase. 
It was years and years ago when 
all this happened ; and Alsager— 
who since then had lived a quiet 
dilettanti sort of life, addicting 
himself chiefly to painting, wherein 
he had acquired no mean skill, and 
giving no further grave cause for 
scandal—had been gradually taken 
back into the world’s good graces ; 
till now he was not in much worse 
repute than many of whom it is 
vaguely whispered ‘that they have 
been a little wild in their youth.’ 
His own memory was not quite so 
accommodating. He never thought 
of ‘hat night—and he thought of it 
often—without intense bitterness : 
the bitterness of an eager, ambi- 
tious man, by whose own act and 
deed a promising career has been 
marred, with which mingled, per- 
haps, certain black drops of re- 
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morse. But then, you see, he 
knew all the rights of the story; 
wherein he had the advantage of 
any living. Even Mark Ramsay, 
who paced out the ground from 
the barrier, and measured to a 
grain the charge of the fatal pistol, 
was only partially taken into his 
principal’s confidence at the time ; 
and since then, by tacit consent, 
the subject had been ignored be- 
twixt them. 

All the circumstances consider- 
ed, one might have thought that 
Ramsay, lacking a groomsman, 
would have chosen some other 
than Alsager. The parallel of 
one good turn deserving another, 
would scarcely apply here. Yet 
both seemed to think the arrange- 
ment perfectly natural: when Vere 
said, ‘Of course, I shall be very 
happy,’ the other thoroughly under- 
stood the meaning of his smile. 
And so it was settled. 

It was characteristic of the two 
men, that, though they had dined 
and spent all the evening together, 
neither had made the faintest allu- 
sion to the event of the morrow. 
They had analysed the racing of 
the past week ; and the chances of 
certain of their fellows surviving 
the next great meeting—for plung- 
ing was much affected by the set 
to which they both belonged—de- 
cided that the great Ethiopian 
Opera was a delusion and a snare ; 
and that its émpresario, through 
age and overfeeding, had become 
incapable ofjudging whether voices 
were cracked or legs crooked—dis- 
cussed the latest alliances, legal or 
illegal, of their mutual acquaint- 
ances: but of Mark’s marriage not 
one word. 
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‘Perfect chambers, certainly,’ 
Alsager remarked after a long 
pause, making a blue smoke-wreath 
curl round the bronze torso of a 
dancing faun; ‘quite ornamental 
enough, and not overdone. I hate, 
when I’m sitting in a man’s room, 
to be always reminded of a boudoir 
in the Quartier Breda.’ 

‘Yes. Clinton had very chaste 
notions of furnishing,’ the other 
assented, ‘which is odd enough, 
remembering what his other tastes 
were. I took this place off his 
hands just as it stood, when he 
was obliged to make a moonlight 
flitting. There was no valuation ; 
and I gave him his own price 
without chaffering; but I fancy I 
got a real bargain. Nothing you 
see is really mine, so far as choice 
goes, except a few pictures and 
statuettes ; and I haven’t been long 
enough here to feel thoroughly 
domesticated ; so there’s no great 
reason why I should be plaintive 
about changing my quarters.’ 

A little incredulous laugh stirred 
the black waves of Alsager’s beard. 

‘You're improving,’ he said. 
‘Till now, I never guessed that 
you would undervalue a pretty 
thing because another man owned 
it; or that you could not be com- 
fortable unless you felt thoroughly 
domesticated. Macte nova virtute. 
The will-o’-the-wisp will be a steady, 
shining light, before all’s done. 
What do you mean to do about 
these chambers—to let someone 
else have them, all standing? That’s 
the simplest way. I wish I could 
afford to take them, I know.’ 

‘I’ve hardly made up my mind,’ 
Mark answered. ‘I’m in no par- 
ticular hurry about it. There’s no- 
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thing here I should care to move 
all the way to Scotland ; and I sha’n’t 
look out for a town-house till next 
spring. I'll tell you what, Vere ; 
you may live here till then, if you 
like—rent-free, of course. It’s no 
favour. I'd infinitely sooner leave 
my things in your charge, than at 
the old housekeeper’s mercy. Will 
you come ?” 

‘I should like it of all things,’ 
the other said ; ‘though, if it isn’t 
a favour, I’ve very vague ideas of 
benevolence. ‘The worst of it is, 
one would never be able to go back 
and settle down in dingy lodgings 
again. Never mind. Unto the 
day, the day. I accept all the 
same. I’m very disinterested, 
you see; for I can’t understand 
why you don’t clear out at once. 
You could easily put your nick- 
nacks in safe-keeping somewhere ; 
and it’s so utterly impossible that 
you could ever use these chambers 
again.’ 

‘Highly improbable, certainly ; 
but—as for impossible, it’s a very 
big word ; too big for my diction- 
ary, I know.’ 

They looked at each other ; and 
Alsager smiled again. 

‘Ah, I understand. A wise ge- 
neral always provides for retreat. 
Your provisions are made in good 
time. Mark—the devil’s in it, if 
we two can’t speak frankly—you'll 
own, it is a leap in the dark you 
are taking, after all ? 

‘Very much in the dark,’ the 
other answered coolly. ‘But the 
landing is likely to be as safe, or 
more so, than in most of the jumps 
that we have taken with our eyes 
open. One thing I am certain of 
—if I’m not comfortable it will be 
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my own fault or misfortune; and 
so you'll see, when you come to 
know Blanche better. There are 
dozens of women all round us 
prettier, and wittier, and better than 
she is, I daresay; but she is sim- 
ply the most sociable creature 1 
ever met with ; her voice and man- 
ner, let alone her face, grow on 
you quite curiously.’ 

‘I never doubted Mrs. Ellerslie’s 
attractions,’ Alsager said, ‘and I 
daresay you could not have made 
a luckier choice. What I did doubt 
was —whether you should have 
chosen at all. But we're creatures 
of circumstance much more than of 
habit, Ido believe ; and, perhaps, if 
anyone left me a big property and 
a big house, I should begin to feel 
matrimonial immediately, as a mat- 
ter of course. It isn’t likely such 
a good part will ever be cast to me: 
but, I confess, I look forward to 
seeing you play the Head of the 
Family.’ 

‘Mind you do come and see it, 
then,’ Ramsay retorted. ‘There’s 
no disease in the Kenlis moors so 
far, I hear: they are only over- 
stocked, and want shooting down. 
I shall reckon on you early in 
August, mind.’ 

He stretched himself as hespoke, 
pitching the end of his cigar 
away. ‘The other took the hint, 
and rose. 

‘Yes; it’s full time we went to 
bed. It’s no question of steadiness 
of eye and hand to-morrow; but 
the breakfast is an awful trial of 
nerve ; I’m not afraid of the church 
work.’ 

‘Very brave of you, I must say. 
Now I think it’s just as well, for 
your sake, there’s no sprinkling 
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of holy water in our marriage ser- 
vice over the assistants ; there’s no 
knowing what the effect might be. 
Good-night: mind you're ready 
when I call for you.’ 

‘“The assistants,”’ Vere Alsager 
thought within himself as he strode 
away. ‘ And how about the princi- 
pals? Zhey have no need to shrink 
from holy water, of course—particu- 
larly St. Mark yonder. I’ve done 
some queerish things in my time : 
but, if his past were weighed against 
mine, I knowwhich side would kick 
the beam. It’s kind of him, too, to 
lend me these chambers’; though I 
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question if it’s quite disinterested 
kindness. Bah! I’m always ques- 
tioning ; and what’s the use of it? 
Perhaps it will be longer than next 
spring before he wants to make use 
of his fetite maison: perhaps he 
never had the idea, after all. I like 
what I have seen of her. Those 
dainty, delicate women are piquant 
long after they cease to be pretty ; 
and hers is a face that will last. I 
shouldn’t mind painting it. I'll 
book Kenlis for August, at all 
events: it won’t be half a bad 
place to stay at, as long as things 
go on smoothly,’ 








MY FELLOW-CREATURES. 


BY CHARLES MATHEWS. 


—_—_—»— 


I’vE lived sixty-four years 
In this valley of tears, 
And seen all sorts of men, that’s 
a fact ; 
And I’ve made up my mind 
As to poor human kind, 
That we're all of us more or less 
cracked. 
It’s all very fine 
For your pompous divine 
To give out from his pulpit of oak, 
That we're all ‘fellow-creatures ; 
‘ Like minds and like features ;’ 
O, lawk ! I call that a good joke. 
For in what we resemble,— 
How Kean was like Kemble, 
Or Byron was like Dr. Watts, 
I could never conceive; 
No, nor do I believe 
That teetotallers can be like sots. 
Only take for comparison 
Voltaire and Harrison, 
Hannibal, Swift, and Fitzball; 
And then say, if you dare, 
In what way they compare, 
When they won’t bear comparing 
at all. 
Why, there’s not been a man 
Since the world first began, 
Who resembled another in fact ; 
And, as far as I see, 
They in nothing agree, 
Except that they’re more or less 
cracked. 
There’s your friend Julius Cesar, 
Who, ’twixt you and me, sir, 
Was not a bad chap at a fight ; 


Now just say, if you can, 
In what way such a man 
Can be said to resemble John 
Bright ? 
Each is cracked in his way, 
And ’tain’t easy to say 

If the one or the other be right ; 
But it would be a teaser 
To say Julius Cesar 

Was just such a man as John 

Bright. 
There was Cardinal Wolsey, 
Who lived down at Moulsey, 

Was he, with his clerical mug, 
Like Jack Shepherd the sinner, 
Who hung out at Pinner, 

And lived in a jolly ‘ stone jug’ ? 
Would you venture to state 
That old Frederick ‘ the Great’ 

Was Pierce Egan himself to a dot? 
Or that ‘ Lion-king Carter’ 

Was like ‘ Charles the Martyr,’ 

‘Judge Nicholson’ like Walter 

Scott ? 
You may argue for ever, 
No matter how clever, 

You cannot establish as fact, 
That an eagle’s a mouse, 

Or a pill-box a house, 

You'll prove nothing but this— 

that you’re cracked. 
Now take any two gabies, 
And start them as babies, 

And give them the same cup of pap ; 
And bring both up in Surrey, 
Teach both Lindley Murray, 

And buy them the same leather cap. 
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Dress up both little boys 
In the same corduroys, 
And whip both with the very same 
rod ; 
You'll find all of no use,— 
One will turn out a goose,— 

One a scholar, and t’other a clod. 

Teach ’em ‘two tens are twen- 
ty,’ 
And ‘ As in presenti,’ 

And put down ‘ Quz genus’ be- 

fore ’em ; 
One quickly will holloa, 
‘Mars, Bacchus, Apollo!’ 

Ere t’other can get out ‘ virorum.’ 
You may work like a nigger, 
But when they get bigger 

They ‘ll grow more unlike evry 

day ; 

Though they ’ve felt the same 
birch, 

One will take to the church, 

T’other pay his half-price to the 

play. 
One will idolise Homer, 
And t’other Bob Romer ; 
And when they are free from the 
school, 
One will live up in attics 
And love mathematics, 
T’other doat on Paul Bedford and 
Toole. 
One man’s born ferocious, 
Another precocious ; 

One lamb-like, another defiant ; 
One’s born for a writer, 

And one for a fighter— 

One’s a pigmy, and t’other a giant. 
We all have our breeds, 
And our various seeds, 

Just like animals, fishes, 

flowers ; 

You can’t make a dog 
From a sheep or a hog ; 
They've their classes distinct, and 

we've ours, 
VOL. III. 


and 
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Who’d compare a bear’s hug 
To the bite of a pug? 
Who'd have felt the least pity for 
Daniel, 
If, ’stead of a cage 
With wild-beasts to engage, 
He’d been put in a den with a 
spaniel ? 
You might just as well try 
To make elephants fly, 
Or convert pickled pork 
venison, 
As compel a born coward 
To fight like a Howard— 

A beadle to rhyme like a Tennyson, 
All our different races 
Have stamped on their faces 

The marks that distinguish them— 

rather ! 
You may tell the born glutton, 
Who lives upon mutton, 
From the savage who eats his own 
father. 
Why, just look at the Yankees! 
I'd not give two thankye’s 
For all the fine things that they 
teach 
About men being ‘ equal’— 
They’ve found in the sequel 
They can’t carry out what they 
preach, 
While the North stuck to figures, 
South larrup’d its niggers, 

And each called its mission divine; 
Till the wrong and the right 
Had a jolly good fight, 

All to try and change Nature’s de- 

sign. 
After lots of hard thwacks, 
The Whites found that the Blacks 

Were considered as equal by no 

man ; 
A black woolly pate 
Can’tcompete with hair straight — 
A snub-nose can’t compete with a 
Roman. 
U 
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Both Sambo’s detractors 
And best benefactors, 

Who glory in setting him free, 
While they crown him with roses 
Will still hold their noses, 

And shrink from the same cup of 

tea, 
Since to prove black is white 
Is as difficult quite 
As to prove London Bridge is at 
Brighton, 
The notion dismiss, 
And depend upon this— 
That a Black man is not like a 
White un. 
Now I'll tell you what do— 
Take a boot and a shoe, 

They are articles ev’ryone wears, 
And compare them together, 
Though both made of leather, 

A cobbler will say they’re not pairs. 
So, though all made of clay, 
We're not shaped the same way, 

And our clay’s mixed in various 

gradations ; 
At the time of our birth 
We're all sent upon earth 
Ready-made for our sundry voca- 
tions. 
We all were ‘ created’— 
That’s true, as it’s stated— 

But were not created for ‘ fellows ; 
One’s destined to play 
On the organ all day, 

T’other’s destined to just blow the 

bellows. 
Were it otherwise, why 
Shouldn’t good Mrs. Fry 

Have been rival to Jonathan Wild ? 
Or ‘ Humanity Howard’ 

Been whipped, the old coward! 

For grossly maltreating a child ? 
Twist us which way you will, 
Nature will come out still ; 

You may fight her decrees till 

you're sick ; 
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Nature meant Edmund Kean 
Should illumine the scene— 
Worrell always was meant for a 

* stick.’ 
Thus will ev’ry man find 
His position assigned ; 
He’s to conquer the world, or sell 
figs ; 
Be he Morland or Titian, 
He works out his mission— 
Paints portraits, or only paints pigs. 
One man’s born to be funny 
And squander his money, 
Another’s created to lend it ; 
The greater the bore, 
Why the greater his store— 
It’s the pleasantest fellows who 
spend it. 
It’s some consolation 
To know compensation 
Is equally granted to all ; 
What by some men is wanted, 
To others is granted— 
Brown’s /ve short, and Thompson’s 
too tall. 
There’s Commodore Rose 
With the gout in his toes, 
Eats his three meals a-day, and is 
ill; 
While the poor starving peasant, 
Who knocks down a pheasant, 
In his life never swallowed a pill. 
Then let’s all be content 
Just to follow our bent, 
And not bother our heads about 
others ; 
Let Nature alone, 
Envy no man his own, 
And jog on altogether like brothers. 
Now, to sum up the whole 
Of this long rigmarole, 
It is wise to give each man his 
station ; 
It’s really absurd 
To treat all as one herd, 
And drive all by the same education. 
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Try and humour the bent 
With which each man is sent, 
Duly stamped at the hour of his 
birth; 
And assist the poor creature 
To better his nature, 
And act well his 
earth. 
If Tom Hood had been put 
In a regiment of foot 
He would never have 
gun ; 
For in spite of hard drilling 
I'd bet you a shilling 
He'd only have let off a pun. 


part upon 


let off a 
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Do you think that Molitre 
When he polished a chair, 
And worked hard as a pillow and 
bolsterer, 
Didn’t sicken to do it ? 
’Twas bosh—and he knew it— 
You couldn’t make 4/m an uphol- 
sterer. 

Then don’t say we're all made 
Of one mould and one grade, 
And all equal—allowme to doubt it. 

We're born wide apart 
3oth in head and in heart ; 
It’s the truth, and so—that’s all 
about it. 








CRITICISMS ON CONTEMPORARIES. 


No. III. 
MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 


How delightful it is to pass from 
the noise and reek of the wild- 
beast show, or the stuffy closeness 
of the laboratory, into the free 
open country! How the savage 
noises of the lions and tigers and 
the grotesque tricks of the mon- 
keys, equally with the clever ex- 
periments and mechanical sleights 
of the laboratory’s inmate, are for- 
gotten as soon as the eye has to 
dwell on the healthy incidents of 
open-air life, the ear to drink-in 
the pleasant sounds of a land- 
scape! Such is the transition from 
the volumes of Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold to those of 
Mr. Morris, who, whatever subject 
he may be treating, never lets his 
readers lose for a moment the 
priceless sense of space and air, 
and natural freshness of surround- 
ings ; never seems to lash out with 
leonine ferocity, or to stoop his 
shoulders for ignoble entrance 
under that low doorway through 
which those pass whose works are 
the result of slavish imitation or 
mere peddler’s ingenuity. ‘ Bishop 
Blougram’ says, with a point rarely 
matched : 

‘ Being tailed, 
I’ll lash out lion-fashion, and leave 

apes 
To dock their stump, and dress their 
haunches up ;’ 


words which would form a splen- 
didly-appropriate epigraph for some 
modern writings called ‘poetical.’ 
But while the exceptionally impar- 
tial may perhaps be induced to give 
the possessor of the tail full credit 
for the lion-like boldness of his 
choice in lashing out instead of 
following the simian example, 
most people will prefer the 
genuine tailless animal, who is 
not obliged to resort to either 
course; and happily there are 
poets beyond all suspicion of a 
tail, or indeed of any caudal ver- 
tebre over and above the normal 
quota which anatomists are agreed 
in voting to the supreme animal 
man, 

The first thing that strikes us 
on taking up Mr. Morris’s volumes 
is the entire absence of anything 
like affectation or trickery; and 
to this charm he adds an evident 
desire to treat subjects that are 
neither loathsome nor unwhole- 
some, and such subjects as come 
within the scope of his special 
talent. 

To trace out the line taken by 
this special talent, it will be best 
to glance first at Mr. Morris’s 
earliest book, Zhe Defence of Gue- 
nevere, and other Poems. It was 
published as long ago as 1858, 
but though unmistakably full of 
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promise, and even something more 
solid, it has been left unnoticed 
except by a few students of verse, 
who have held it as a treasure. 
The subject-matter of this book 
would seem to have mainly sprung 
from an intimate acquaintance 
with Arthurian and other old le- 
gends. None of the poems are very 
long; but of the seven to which 
the author has given prominence, 
and which occupy the greater part 
of the volume, four may be called 
Arthurian: Zhe Defence of Gue- 
nevere; King Arthur's Tomb ; Sir 
Galahad, a Christmas Mystery ; 
and Zhe Chapel in Lyoness. Of 
these, by far the most nearly per- 
fect in form is Zhe Defence of Gue- 
nevere, written in fersa rima of very 
considerable loftiness, though far 
from strict or complete in execu- 
tion. Itisprobably the striking fault- 
iness of execution that has kept 
the book from a wide circulation, 
and not the extreme quaintness 
and fancifulness of many of the 
pieces—qualities which are some- 
what restrained by the direct and 
naive manner in which Mr. Mor- 
ris narrates, and the complete 
reality with which he brings scene 
and action before us by detailing 
and giving point to incidents and 
minutia, which are rendered strik- 
ing under his treatment. We do 
not mean that he degrades the 
office of poet by ‘soaring to ele- 
gise an ass,’ or lending iudicrous 
prominence to trivial and unin- 
teresting matters ; but that, without 
being the least pre-Raphaélite in 
execution, his range of vision seems 
to take in all that is beautiful, how- 
ever small, and all that is signifi- 
cant externally, however unim- 
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portant it might seem to a half- 
lover of external beauty and the 
primitive simplicity of nature. 

The poems of Mr. Morris are 
the direct opposite of what is 
known as the psychological school 
of poetry, of which the great repre- 
sentative is Mr. Browning. ‘The 
psychological school deal in the 
complex phenomena of the human 
mind—the various phases of love 
and hate; the intricacies of the 
individual’s ‘joys and _ sorrows, 
hopes and fears, belief and dis- 
believing.’ Mr. Morris, on the 
other hand, is of the school that 
deal almost exclusively in external 
incident and action, and in the 
phenomena of mind only as ex- 
pressed by external incident and 
action—the school of which, in 
this country, the chief representa- 
tive is its founder, Chaucer. In- 
deed, it is doubtful whether be- 
tween Chaucer and Mr. Morris 
there has come any follower of 
the former nearly approaching the 
latter in the magnitude of his im- 
portance. As a simple, direct, 
charming, and innocuous teller of 
tales, these latter centuries cer: 
tainly have produced no such 
phenomenon as Mr. Morris; and 
it is this tale-singing faculty, this 
objectivity of narration, which 
shows itself prominently even in 
the Guenevere volume, notwith- 
standing the various forms and 
manners of the several tentatives 
of which that volume is composed. 
Even in the monologues of con- 
siderable length, of which there 
are several, nothing like psycho- 
logy or analysis of mind is deve- 
loped ; but we find the speaker 
constantly diverging into memo- 
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ries, uttering little vivid snatches 
of landscape or action, not exhi- 
biting the complexities of passion, 
or idealising the ins and outs of 
the ‘supreme Caucasian mind.’ 
Whenever a reference is made toa 
state of mind or phase of passion, 
all mistiness and uncertainty are 
always kept away by an instinctive 
grasping at the objective and palp- 
able details or characteristics of 
the state or phase. For instance, 
when Guenevere, in that astonish- 
ing piece of eloquence called her 
‘ defence,’ appeals to Gauwaine to 
retract his charge, under pain of 
her haunting him ever after, she 
does not plead vaguely, but thus, 
summing up, to aid her, forcible 
details of recollection, and still 
more forcible details of foresight : 


‘ Gauwaine, be friends now ; speak me 

lovingly. 

Do I not see how God’s dear pity 
creeps 

All through your frame, and trembles 
in your mouth ? 

Remember in what grave your mo- 
ther sleeps ; 

Buried in some place far down in 
the south, 

Men are forgetting as I speak to 
you; 

By her head sever’d in that awful 
drouth 

Of pity that drew Agravaine’s fell 
blow, 

I pray your pity! Let me not scream 
out 

For ever after, when the shrill winds 
blow 

Through half your castle-locks! let 
me not shout 

For ever after in the winter night 

When you ride out alone ; in battle- 
rout 

Let not my rusting tears make your 
sword light !’ 


Criticisms on Contemporaries. 


This force of incident is, in the 
early volume, sometimes a little 
overdone ; as, for instance, when 
Guenevere warns the lords against 
accusing her rashly. Very beau- 
tiful is her description of herself; 
but it is hardly likely that a woman 
under high excitement would have 
the coolness necessary to enable 
her to point out the physical symp- 
toms of her excited state of mind. 
Thus, Guenevere says : 


‘ Therefore, my lords, take heed lest 
you be blent 
With all this wickedness; say no 
rash word 
Against me, being so beautiful : my 
eyes, 
Wept all away the gray, may bring 
some sword 
To drown you in your blood; see 
my breast rise 
Like waves of purple sea as here I 
stand, 
And how my arms are moved in 
wonderful wise ; 
Yea, also, at my full heart’s strong 
command, 
See through my long throat how the 
words go up 
In ripples to my mouth ; how in my 
hand 
The shadow lies like wine within a 
cup 
Of marvellously colour’d gold; yea 
now, 
This little wind is rising, look you 
up 
And wonder how the light is fall- 
ing so 
Within my moving tresses: will you 
dare, 
When you have looked a little on 
my brow, 
To say this thing is vile ? 
This passage would have been 


admirably descriptive as coming 
from another mouth ; but this sort 
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of misappropriation of incident to 
the speaker, which is not unfre- 
quent in the volume, betrays that 
the dramatic faculty is not Mr. 
Morris’s forte. Indeed, that fact 
is very plainly shown in many of 
the little lyrical dialogue and mo- 
nologue scenes which are scattered 
through the volume, and which are 
remarkably quaint, though often in 
many respects beautiful. In one 
instance, Mr. Morris has given us 
a more serious attempt at drama- 
tising—a small piece in five scenes, 
called Sir Peter Harpdon’s End. 
This is much more straitly worked 
in accordance with dramatic prin- 
ciples than anything else in the 
book ; but, at the same time, it is 
far less beautiful as a whole than 
many of the companion pieces ; 
and this lower range of beauty in 
a dramatic piece only strengthens 
the position that Mr. Morris’s forte 
is narrative and incident,—not dra- 
matisation. 

There are several pieces in the 
volume which may be classified as 
chivalric ballads; and some of 
these are more complete in work- 
manship than anything else in the 
book. Especially is Mr. Morris 
successful when he has to work a 
given burden into every verse, as 
in the poems called Zhe Gilliflower 
of Gold, Riding together, and Two 
Red Roses across the Moon, all of 
whichare thoroughly excellent com- 
positions of their kind, and beau- 
tiful withal. As the volume is but 
little known, it is desirable to quote 
one of these burden- ballads in 
support of the opinion expressed 
concerning them. It is difficult to 
know which to select ; but perhaps 
the most admirable is Aiding to- 
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gether, in which the action is re- 
markably intense, and the sweet- 
ness of sound unfaltering. Here 
it is: 


‘For many, many days together 
The wind blew steady from the 
east 5 
For many days hot grew the weather, 
About the time of our Lady’s 
Feast. 
For many days we rode together, 
Yet met with neither friend or foe; 
Hotter and clearer grew the weather, 
Steadily did the east wind blow. 


We saw the trees in the hot, bright 
weather 
cut, with 
black, 
As freely we rode on together 
With helms unlaced and bridles 
slack. 


Clear shadows very 


And often as we rode together, 
We, looking down the green- 
bank’d stream, 
Saw flowers in the sunny weather, 
And saw the bubble - making 
bream ; 


And in the night lay down together, 
And hung above our heads the 
rood, 
Or watch’d night-long in the dewy 
weather, 
The while the moon did watch 
the wood. 


Our spears stood bright and thick 
together, 
Straight out the banners stream’d 
behind, 
gallop’d on in the sunny 
weather 
faces turn’d towards the 
wind, 


As we 
With 


Down sank our threescore spears to- 
gether 
As thick we saw the pagans ride; 
His eager face in the clear fresh 
weather 
Shone out that last time by my 
side. 








ries, uttering little vivid snatches 
of landscape or action, not exhi- 
biting the complexities of passion, 
or idealising the ins and outs of 
the ‘supreme Caucasian mind.’ 
Whenever a reference is made toa 
state of mind or phase of passion, 
all mistiness and uncertainty are 
always kept away by an instinctive 
grasping at the objective and palp- 
able details or characteristics of 
the state or phase. For instance, 
when Guenevere, in that astonish- 
ing piece of eloquence called her 
‘defence,’ appeals to Gauwaine to 
retract his charge, under pain of 
her haunting him ever after, she 
does not plead vaguely, but thus, 
summing up, to aid her, forcible 
details of recollection, and still 
more forcible details of foresight : 


‘ Gauwaine, be friends now ; speak me 

lovingly. 

Do I not see how God’s dear pity 
creeps 

All through your frame, and trembles 
in your mouth ? 

Remember in what grave your mo- 
ther sleeps ; 

Buried in some place far down in 
the south, 

Men are forgetting as I speak to 
you ; 

By her head sever’d in that awful 
drouth 

Of pity that drew Agravaine’s fell 
blow, 

I pray your pity! Let me not scream 
out 

For ever after, when the shrill winds 
blow 

Through half your castle-locks! let 
me not shout 

For ever after in the winter night 

When you ride out alone ; in battle- 
rout 


Let not my rusting tears make your 
sword light !’ 
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This force of incident is, in the 
early volume, sometimes a little 
overdone ; as, for instance, when 
Guenevere warns the lords against 
accusing her rashly. Very beau- 
tiful is her description of herself; 
but it is hardly likely that a woman 
under high excitement would have 
the coolness necessary to enable 
her to point out the physical symp- 
toms of her excited state of mind. 
Thus, Guenevere says : 


‘ Therefore, my lords, take heed lest 

you be blent 

With all this wickedness; say no 
rash word 

Against me, being so beautiful: my 
eyes, 

Wept all away the gray, may bring 
some sword 

To drown you in your blood; see 
my breast rise 

Like waves of purple sea as here I 
stand, 

And how my arms are moved in 
wonderful wise ; 

Yea, also, at my full heart’s strong 
command, 

See through my long throat how the 
words go up 

In ripples to my mouth ; how in my 
hand 

The shadow lies like wine within a 
cu 

Of marvellously colour’d gold; yea 
now, 

This little wind is rising, look you 
up 


And wonder how the light is fall- 


ing so 

Within my moving tresses: will you 
dare, 

When you have looked a little on 
my brow, 


To say this thing is vile ? 


This passage would have been 
admirably descriptive as coming 
from another mouth ; but this sort 


7 
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of misappropriation of incident to 
the speaker, which is not unfre- 
quent in the volume, betrays that 
the dramatic faculty is not Mr. 
Morris’s forte. Indeed, that fact 
is very plainly shown in many of 
the little lyrical dialogue and mo- 
nologue scenes which are scattered 
through the volume, and which are 
remarkably quaint, though often in 
many respects beautiful. In one 
instance, Mr. Morris has given us 
& more serious attempt at drama- 
tising—a small piece in five scenes, 
called Sir Peter Harpdon’s End. 
This is much more straitly worked 
in accordance with dramatic prin- 
ciples than anything else in the 
book ; but, at the same time, it is 
far less beautiful as a whole than 
many of the companion pieces ; 
and this lower range of beauty in 
a dramatic piece only strengthens 
the position that Mr. Morris’s forte 
is narrative and incident,—not dra- 
matisation. 

There are several pieces in the 
volume which may be classified as 
chivalric ballads; and some of 
these are more complete in work- 
manship than anything else in the 
book. Especially is Mr. Morris 
successful when he has to work a 
given burden into every verse, as 
in the poems called Zhe Gilliflower 
of Gold, Riding together, and Two 
Red Roses across the Moon, all of 
whichare thoroughly excellent com- 
positions of their kind, and beau- 
tiful withal. As the volume is but 
little known, it is desirable to quote 
one of these burden- ballads in 
support of the opinion expressed 
concerning them. It is difficult to 
know which to select ; but perhaps 
the most admirable is Aiding to- 
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gether, in which the action is re- 
markably intense, and the sweet- 
ness of sound unfaltering. Here 
it is: 


‘For many, many days together 
The wind blew steady from the 
east ; 
For many days hot grew the weather, 
About the time of our Lady’s 
Feast. 
For many days we rode together, 
Yet met with neither friend or foe; 
Hotter and clearer grew the weather, 
Steadily did the east wind blow. 


We saw the trees in the hot, bright 
weather 
Clear cut, with shadows 
black, 
As freely we rode on together 
With helms unlaced and bridles 
slack, 


very 


And often as we rode together, 
We, looking down the green 
bank’d stream, 
Saw flowers in the sunny weather, 
And saw the bubble - making 
bream ; 


And in the night lay down together, 
And hung above our heads the 
rood, 
Or watch’d night-long in the dewy 
weather, 
The while the moon did watch 
the wood. 


Our spears stood bright and thick 
together, 
Straight out the banners stream’d 
behind, 


As we gallop’d on in the sunny 
weather 
With faces turn’d towards the 


wind. 


Down sank our threescore spears to- 
gether 
As thick we saw the pagans ride; 
His eager face in the clear fresh 
weather 
Shone out that last time by my 
side. 
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Up the sweep ‘sof the bridge we 
dash’d together— 
It rock’d to the crash of the meet- 
ing spears ; 
Down rain’d the buds of the dear 


spring weather, 


The elm-tree flowers fell like 
tears, 
There, as we roll’d and writhed 
together, 


I threw my arms above my head, 
For close by my side, in the lovely 
weather, 
I saw him reel and fall back dead. 
I and the slayer met together, 
He waited the death-stroke there 
in his place, 
With thoughts of death, in the lovely 
weather, 
Gapingly mazed at my madden’d 
face. 
Madly I fought as we fought to- 
gether ; 
In vain: the little Christian band 
The pagans drown’d, as in stormy 
weather 
The river drowns low-lying land. 
They bound my blood-stain’d hands 
together ; 
They bound his corpse to nod by 
my side ; 
Then on we rode, in the bright 
March weather, 
With clash of cymbals did we 


ride. 
We ride no more, no more toge- 
ther— 
My prison-bars are thick and 
strong ; 


I take no heed of any weather ; 
The sweet saints grant I live not 
long.’ 

This ballad is not only remark- 
able for direct force of narration 
and richness of perspicuous inci- 
dent, but also for a certain combi- 
nation of music and muscularity in 
the diction, which is sustained un- 
der such circumstances as would 
be too severe a test to the powers 
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of any but a thorough artist. To 
have produced a ballad free from 
any slightest shade of monotony, 
in the face of the self-imposed re- 
striction that in each of the thirteen 
quatrains the same words, ‘together’ 
and ‘weather,’ should constitute the 
rhymes, is a triumph in that par- 
ticular style of art. 

However, when all has been said 
about the Defence of Guenevere vo- 
lume, the fact remains that it was 
so far short of perfection as to 
leave Mr. Morris under the alter- 
native necessities of sitting down 
unfamous, or of setting to work to 
perfect his powers in the direction 
in which they were to be developed 
with best effect. Both the poet 
and the public are to be congratu- 
lated heartily on the result of the 
nine years’ silence of the former ; 
for the Life and Death of Jason, 
published last year, gave substan- 
tial proof that Mr. Morris had hit 
upon the right vein of faculty for 
the production of artistic wealth, 
and that he had worked steadily at 
that vein to admirable effect. With 
an evident appreciation of results 
which have rendered it patent that 
tale-telling is the one great poetic 
gift vouchsafed to him by nature, Mr. 
Morris has disencumbered himself 
of all the complications which have 
entered into the fabric of modern 
poetry, and has told his good old 
story in a good old fashion; and 
he deserves all praise for this—not 
for being old-fashioned, but for 
being thoroughly genuine when he 
found himself old-fashioned. The 
Life and Death of Jason is written 
in the somewhat antiquated five- 
foot couplets known as ‘ heroic,’— 
such couplets as new-world dilet- 
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éanti have been used to consider in- 
effably tedious since Shelley taught 
us in his Epipsychidion a newer 
and more exquisite form of five- 
foot couplet hardly to be found 
elsewhere, except in the great but 
little read poem Sorde/lo. In 
Mr. Morris’s school of couplet- 
writing, the sense usually pauses 
with the pause of the line—often 
with that of the rhyme, so as to 
produce an effect of considerable 
monotony in the course of a few 
thousand lines ; but in the Z/ipsy- 
chidion and Sordello couplet, it is 
exceptional for the sense to pause 
so; and we thus get the monotony 
entirely neutralised, while the verse 
acquires an impetuous rush foreign 
to the nature of the old couplet. 
The remarkable fact, however, 
which at present strikes us is that 
the old-fashioned metre is scarcely 
at all tedious in the long romance 
of Jason: why not, it is not easy 
to say at first sight; but the pro- 
bable reason is that Mr. Morris has 
sufficient power to carry the read- 
er’s interest above all considera- 
tions of metre. Certainly there is 
no exquisite delicacy or finish of 
workmanship which redeems the 
verse from tediousness; but, with- 
out this, there is an appreciable 
music, and no faultiness sufficiently 
glaring to be an annoyance. 

In respect of metre, Mr. Morris 
has doubtless done well to select 
an instrument in the use of which 
he can be thoroughly at home. It 
is but seldom that his couplets are 
faulty, as couplets of the old school; 
and the same may be said of the 
other forms of verse which he has 
recently used (in Zhe Earthly Pa- 
radise) ; but in the earlier volume 
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this was not the case, and his /ersa 
rima, lofty as it was in pitch, was 
excessively faulty in execution, as 
were also many of the other forms 
of verse adopted in that volume. 

It is strange that the quaint old 
marvel-fraught story of the Argo- 
nauts on their wondrous expedition 
after the golden fleece should pos- 
sess such attractions to us as a 
modern poem ; and yet it unques- 
tionably is the case that the history 
of the life and death of Jason, as 
worked out by Mr. Morris, forms 
one of the most interesting and 
remarkable volumes produced in 
this country for many years. The 
fact is that, follow these Argonauts 
of Mr. Morris’s whither we will, 
we never lose the sense that we 
are in company with a body of 
men of thoroughly strong, muscular 
humanity, ready for every lofty en- 
deavour according to their own 
conceptions of loftiness, and never 
disposed to give in till their object 
be attained ; we feel, in fact, that 
we are roaming through the world 
with men who are possessed of 
that quality so dear to all English- 
men, and which is in no way so 
well expressed as by the word 
pluck. 

Then, again, whatevermarvellous 
adventures are gone through, what- 
ever impossible feats are performed, 
everything is told by Mr. Morrie, 
not with the sidelong sneer or in- 
troduction of incongruous elements 
whereby modern ‘antiques’ are 
usually disfigured and distorted, 
but with the genuine, childlike faith 
of those who believed in all these 
adventures and feats as they did in 
their own beautiful gods and god- 
desses ; and, this being the case, 
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there is no reason why we should 
not read Mr. Morris with a repose 
as uncritical in regard to incidents 
as that with which we enjoy the 
lofty impossibilities of Homer and 
Virgil. 

As a sample of the clear and 
faithful way in which these old 
myths are set forth, take the de- 
struction of the earth-born, from 
the eighth book of Jason. After 
taming the brazen, fire-belching 
bulls, and making them plough 
* Mars’ Acre,’ Jason has to sow in 
the new furrows a sack of serpents’ 
teeth, and garner the crop which 
springs up : 


‘Then Jason took the sack, and with 
it went 
About that ficld new turn’d, and 
broadcast sent 
The white teeth scattering ; but, or 
ere he came 
Back to the altar and the flickering 
flame, 
He heard from ’neath the earth a 
mutter’d sound 
That grew and grew till all that 
piece of ground 
Swell’d into little hillocks, like as 
where 
A stricken field was foughten, but 
that there 
Quiet the heroes’ bones lie underneath 
The quivering grasses and the dusky 
heath ; 
But now these heaps the labouring 
earth upthrew 
About Mars’ acre, ever greater grew, 
And still increased the noise, till 
none could hear 
His fellow speak, and paleness and 
great fear 
Fell upon all; and Jason only stood, 
As stands the stout oak in the poplar 
wood 
When winds are blowing. 
Then he saw the mounds 
Bursten asunder, and the mutter’d 
sounds 


Changed into loud strange shouts 
and warlike clang, 

As with freed feet at last the earth- 
born sprang 

On to the tumbling earth, and the 
sunlight 

Shone on bright arms clean ready 
for the fight.’ 


At the sight of the armed host 


Jason, of course, with the natural 


impulse of an undaunted old-world 


hero, lays hand to his sword to 
fight single-handed with them. But 
suddenly he remembers that he is 
to throw amongst them a ball which 


Medea has given him, and which 


is to secure his victory : 


‘ Therewith the ball among the host 
he cast, 
Standing to watch what next that 
folk would do ; 
But he the ball had smitten turn’d 
unto 
The one who stood by him, and like 
a cup 
Shatter’d his head; then the next 
lifted up 
His axe and slew the slayer; and 
straightway 
Among the rest began a deadly 
fray. 
No man gave back a foot, no breath- 
ing space 
One took or gave within that dread- 
ful place, 
But where the vanquish’d stood 
there was he slain, 
And straight the conquering arm was 
raised again 
To meet its match, and in its turn 
to fall. 
No tide was there of fainting and 
recall, 
No quivering pennon o’er their heads 
to flit, 
Nor name or eager shout call’d 
over it, 
No groan of pain, and no despairing 
cry 
From him who knows his time has 
come to die ; 
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But passionless each bore him in that 
fight, 
Scarce otherwise 

might smite 
On sounding iron or bright glitter- 
ing brass.’ 


than as a smith 


This fight goes on till all are 
dead except one, 


‘ Who, staring round about and seeing 

no more 

His brothers’ spears against him, 
fix’d his eyes 

Upon the queller of those mysteries. 

There dreadfully they gleam’d; and 
with no word 

He totter’d towards him with up- 
lifted sword ; 

But scarce he. made three paces down 
the field 

Ere chill death reach’d his heart, 
and on his shield 

Clattering he fell. So 
fight 

Quickly the earth-born were, and 
their delight 

With what it fed on perish’d, and 
one hour 

Ripen’d the deadly fruit of that fell 
flower.’ 


satiate of 


The /ason volume is, of course, 
full of scenes of this mythic class ; 
and it is not too much to say that 
this admirable piece of poetic nar- 
ration may be taken as a fair ex- 
ample of the vividness and interest 
of the author’s narrative powers. 
Whether we are led by our poet 
among the feats of the heroes or 
the marvellous witcheries of Medea, 
whether we rest in the garden of 
the Hesperides, or pass by the 
perilous shallows of the Sirens, or 
linger about the terrible domains 
of Circe, we see everything clearly 
and through such a medium as im- 
parts a tone of thoroughly healthy 
interest and large calm enjoyment. 
There is one lesson that these tales 
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tell us distinctly—that man is never 
too full-grown to rest his intellect a 
breathing space on the lower steps 
of the ladder by which humanity 
has mounted from faith to faith, 
and to feed a while on the deli- 
cious fadulum that nourished the 
brains of a race more childlike,— 
provided always that such ladder- 
rungs and pabu/um be provided by 
an artist who appreciates them in 
their integrity and puts them forth 
accordingly. 

To satisfy ourselves that this is 
the case, and that we are not the 
only latter-day children who can 
revel without fear of reproach from 
more austere intelligences, in the 
delightful fairy-tales of this modern 
Chaucer, we need only turn to the 
number of notices of Zhe Life and 
Death of Jason and The Earthly 
Paradise which have appeared, 
prompted by various degrees of 
admiration and enjoyment, and re- 
presenting no mean fraction of con- 
temporary critical intellect. 

The philosophical code of Mr. 
Morris, as embodied in his works, 
is a very limited one. He has, ap- 
parently, one of those robust minds 
which, holding the somewhat pagan 
tenet that life is but a short and 
ineffectual thing, looks the fact 
steadily in the face, with a deter- 
mination to make the best of it, 
and, without sinking to a base level 
of animal indulgence or ‘ sedulous 
recurrence’ 
stances of mere vegetation, to en- 
joy as large a share of the goods 
of the earth as the fates will per- 
mit. It is impossible to quarrel 
with such phrases as those in 
which Jason’s thoughts before he 
sets out on the quest are given us, 


to the mean circum- 
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although modern ideas oflife expect 
something more. It is not difficult 
to get a sensual meaning out of the 
words : 


‘But Jason, much rejoicing in his 

life, 

Drank and was merry, longing for 
the strife ; 

* * * * 

But thought, when sixty years are 
gone at most, 

Then will all pleasure and all pain 
be lost ; 

Although my name, indeed, be cast 
about 

From hall to temple, amid song and 
shout : 

So let me now be merry with the 
best.’ 


But when we consider that the 
words are those of a man about 
to undertake a noble and heroic 
enterprise, we can only regard them 
as bright and débonnair. We must 
content ourselves with one more 
sample of the philosophising to be 
found in the book of Jason. It is 
spoken by Circe to Medea, who 
has come to consult her on her way 
to the home of Jason, after they 
two have escaped with the golden 
fleece : 


‘What more? what more? I see thy 

gray eyes ask 

What course, what ending to the 
tangled task 

The gods have set before me, ere I 
die? 

O child, I know all things, indeed ; 
but why 

Shouldst thou know all, nor yet be 
wise therefore ? 

Me knowledge grieves not, thee 
should it grieve sore, 

Nor knowing, shouldst thou cease 
to hope or fear. 

What! do men think of death ere 
it draws near? 
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Not so, else surely would they stint 
their strife, 

For lengthening out their little span 
of life, 

But where each found himself there 
should he sit, 

Not moving hand or foot for thought 
of it. 

Wherefore the gods, wishing the 
earth to teem 

With living wills like theirs, nor as 
a dream 

To hold but beauty and the lives of 
beasts, 

That they may have fair stories for 
their feasts, 

Have given them forgetfulness of 
death, 

Longings and hopes, and joy in 
drawing breath ; 

And they live happy, knowing naught 
at all, 

Nor what death is, where that shall 
chance to fall. 

For while he lives, few minutes 
certainly 

Does any man believe that he shall 
die.’ 


One secret of Mr. Morris’s tales 
being such pleasant reading lies in 
the fact that he carefully avoids any 
of those revoltingly-horrible inci- 
dents and circumstances which may 
easily be found in such subjects as 
he treats: with rare good taste he 
seems to paint everything pleasant- 
ly, and to put such a touch of colour 
on all he touches, as to give his 
work the aspect of unbruised fruit 
or unwithered flowers. When he 
has occasion to kill anyone he does 
not revolt our feelings and turn our 
stomachs by holding up to our 
gaze, like Mr. Swinburne does, 
‘rent flesh’ and ‘fierce fragments 
of no more a man.’ Under this 
indecent system of fictitious kill- 
ing it would have been necessary 
for him, in describing the death of 
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poor Glauce, to give us some no- 

tion of the frizzle and crackle of 

her tender flesh within Medea’s 

burning garment-gift ; but, instead 

of doing this, he simply tells how, 

when the hall was filled with 

flames, 

‘ Jason ran, 

Grown in one moment like an old 
worn man, 

Up to the dais, whence one bitter cry 

He heard of one in utmost agony, 

Calling upon his once so helpful 
name ; 

But when unto the fiery place he 
came, 

Naught saw he but the flickering 
tongues of fire 

That up the walls were climbing 
higher and higher ; 

And on the floor a heap of ashes 
white, 

The remnant of his once-beloved de- 
light.” 


His very Medea, the author of 


this calamity and many others as 
startling, is not an austere and un- 
lovable sorceress such as she is 
vulgarly conceived, but a thorough 
woman, though an antique woman, 
not holding the rigid humanitarian 
doctrines which have happily super- 


seded hercode. Whatever Medea 
undertakes in this book, we have 
that warm interest in her which we 
must always take in a young, beau- 
tiful, and fascinating woman, whose 
crimes arenot sufficiently monstrous 
to disrobe her of the priceless gift 
of womanliness. 

We have compared Mr. Morris 
to Chaucer, but there is one point 
in which he and his predecessor 
are as widely different as possible. 
Of all humorists Chaucer is she 
humorist par excellence; and no- 
where else (except in Shakespeare) 
do we get such broad-faced rollick- 
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ing enjoyment ofa quaint situation. 
Even the humour of Shakespeare is 
not so distinctly and persistently 
humorous as that of ‘old Dan 
Geoffrey ; for while Shakespeare’s 
is usually accessory, however splen- 
did, Chaucer’s is the aim and ob- 
ject of his work when he is comic 
at all, his whole power being given 
to the development of such a situa- 
tion as must perforce carry his 
audience away, however coarse. 
Now Mr. Morris is never broadly 
humorous, and it is but seldom 
that he shows even a smile of the 
quality of Chaucer’s broad smile. 
In the whole of Jason, the nearest 
approach we get to humour is per- 
haps the satirical passage where we 
are told how Pelias built a temple 
to Juno: 


‘ And in the midst her image Pelias 

set, 

Wrought cunningly of purest gold, 
which yet 

Had served him better in his trea- 
sury, 

So little store the goddess set 
thereby.’ 


The Earthly Paradise, of which 
the first volume has appeared this 
year, is, in many respects, an as- 
tonishing book. This volume came 
forth with an external air of com- 
pleteness, not calling itself a first 
volume, but simply assuming the 
style of Zhe Earthly Paradise. As 
it stands, it is a wonderfully bulky 
volume for the production of a poet 
who put forth a large poem only a 
yearago. It extends to 676 pages 
of close print, and, if we had not 
read Zhe Life and Death of Jason, 
it would be difficult to know where 
to find the courage to commence 
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such an undertaking as the perusal 
of this volume. However, the as- 
tonishing fact is, that when we 
have arrived at the end of that 
task, we find ourselves convicted 
of a very strong desire to have in 
our hands the other volume of 
similar dimensions, which the plan 
of the work, as set forth in this 
one, necessitates, and which we 
are told is in preparation. 

Of the work as a whole we are 
not in a position to judge until we 
have the other volume; but to 
whatever tale we turn in this first 
instalment we cannot but feel how 
happy the author has been in the 
selection of his title. The book 
zs an earthly paradise as far as a 
book can be; and it is not an 
enervating bower of Armida, as 
such a work might easily be, but 
a fine, wholesome, open-air atmo- 
sphere of pleasantry and enjoy- 
ment. 

In Jason, the continuity of the 
heroic metre is only broken now 
and then by some lyric chant of 
priests or sirens, or by some effu- 
sion of Thracian Orpheus ; but in 
The Earthly Paradise, monotony 
is avoided by the use of three stock 
metres, all old ones. Beside the 
‘heroic’ couplet, we have the four- 
foot couplet, the best-known work 
in which is perhaps Hudibras, and 
the agreeable seven-lined stanza 
which Chaucer made use of con- 
stantly. In this stanza Mr. Mor- 
ris has written a preface, which 
he calls ‘an apology,’ and which is 
so beautiful, so unaffected, so mu- 
sical, so perfect as a preface and 
as a piece of poetical writing, that 
we cannot forbear to quote it in 
full ; 
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‘Of heaven or hell I have no power 

to sing, 

I cannot ease the burden of your 
fears, 

Or make quick-coming death a lit- 
tle thing, 

Or bring again the pleasure of past 
years, 

Nor for my words shall ye forget 
your tears, 

Or hope again for aught that I can 
say, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


But rather, when aweary of your 
mirth, 

From full hearts still unsatisfied ye 
sigh, 

And feeling kindly unto all the 
earth, 

Grudge every minute as it passes by, 

Made the more mindful that the 
sweet days die, 

Remember me a little then, I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


The heavy trouble, the bewildering 
care 

That weighs us down who live and 
earn our bread, 

These idle verses have no power to 
bear ; 

So let me sing of names remem- 
beréd, 

Because they, living not, can ne’er 
be dead, 

Or long time take their memory 
quite away 

From us poor singers of an empty 


day. 


Dreamer of dreams, born out of my 
due time, 

Why should I strive to set the crook- 
ed straight ? 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring 
rhyme 

Beats with light wing against the 
ivory gate, 

Telling a tale not too importunate 

To those who in the sleepy region 


stay, 
Lulled by the singer of an empty 
day. 
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Folk say, a wizard to a northern 
king 

At Christmas-tide such wondrous 
things did show, 

That through one window men be- 
held the spring, 

And through another saw the sum- 
mer glow, 

And through a third the fruited 
vines a-row, 

While still unheard, but in its wonted 
way, 

Piped the drear wind of that De- 
cember day. 

So with this Earthly Paradise it is, 

If you will read aright, and pardon 
me, 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle 
of bliss 

Midmost the beating of the steely 
sea, 

Where toss’d about all hearts of 
men must be ; 

Whose ravening monsters mighty 
men shall slay, 

Not the poor singer of an empty 
day.’ 

The line, ‘Dreamer of dreams, 
born out of my due time,’ shows 
that the author is fully aware of 
the position he occupies, and that 
he has not the slightest wish to 
follow the example of some absurd 
upstart writers, who, unable to 
follow in the current of modern 
thought, are continually erecting 
importunate sign-posts pointing to- 
wards the good old times from 
which a degenerate age has diverg- 
ed, and who never tire of placard- 
ing themselves as true followers of 
what is superior to anything that 
modern endeavour can compass. 

The concluding couplet may be 
read as one of great significance ; 
and if, as we suspect, it is meant 
as a tribute to the modern psy- 
chological school of poetry, it is 
one of the most graceful pieces of 
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modesty we have had the pleasure 
of seeing for some time. In the 
psychological school we certainly 
have ‘mighty men,’ one of whom, 
Mr. Browning, has wrestled with 
almost all the ‘ravening monsters’ 
that beset the human heart, and 
laid almost every phantom that 
haunts the human mind. 

But ‘ the poor singer of an empty 
day’ can well afford such a tribute 
as this to an alien school when he 
Mr. 
Morris has received from an alien 
public :—an alien public we cer- 
tainly are; for the appearance of a 
Chaucerian poet in the days of 
Tennyson and Browning is as re- 
markable as would be the upspring- 
ing of some delicate exotic between 
the paved work of Fleet-street, or 
the appearance of a genuine live 
lion among the unsuspecting deer 
of Richmond Park. 

It would be futile to attempt in 
an article such as the present any- 
thing like a detailed account of 
the contents of a book of the di- 
mensions of Zhe Zarthly Paradise. 
Of the twelve tales which, with the 
prologue and entractes, make up 
this first volume, there is not one 
that will not well repay reading, or 
which the reader will not, in all 
probability, wish to go over again. 
Perhaps the most exquisite of the 
series is the sweet old Story of 
Cupid and Psyche, which is here 
rendered more touching than ever, 
and which Mr. Morris has filled 
full of new and minute interest and 
attraction. Not the least of the 
attractions is the tender physical 
beauty of Psyche, dwelt on at 
every opportunity, and painted in 
the outset in touches which, with 


receives such a welcome as 
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all their naiveté, have a very un- 
mistakable craftsmanlike cunning : 
‘ She was so fair, that strangers from 
the sea 
Just landed, in the temples thought 
that she 
Was Venus visible to mortal eyes, 
New come from Cyprus for a world’s 
surprise, 
She was so beautiful, that had she 
stood 
On windy Ida by the oaken wood, 
And bared her limbs to that bold 
shepherd’s gaze, 
Troy might have stood till now with 
happy days ; 
And those three fairest all have 
gone away, 
And left her with the apple on that 
day.’ 
This ‘on that day’ is one of the 
favourite mannerisms of Mr. Morris, 
and it occurs frequently even in 
his earliest volume, as for instance 
in the poem called Rapunzel, where- 
in we are told of a knight who was 
killed in fight, that 
‘The knights came and bore him 
straight away 
On their lance-truncheons, such a 
battered thing, 
His mother had not known him on 
that day.’ 
This expression, with its emphatic 
triple thud at the end of a line, is 
not intrinsically objectionable—is, 
indeed, often effective and well- 
placed ; but, being as it is, a man- 
nerism of the author, it is frequently 
used in positions where a smoother 
music would be more proper than 
this metallic emphasis. Such tricks 
of diction, together with some yet 
to be pointed out, constitute the 
bulk of the small ground of com- 
plaint the critic has against Mr. 
Morris, judging him simply as 
what he professes to be and is—a 
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dreamer of dreams, born out of 
his due time. Ifhe did not dream 
his dreams quite so rapidly and 
plentifully, we should doubtless 
get them without these little faults. 
But what then? We should have 
to do with fewer of them ; and the 
question of elaboration thus re- 
solves itself into one of the relative 
desirability of quantity and quality. 
In such a case as this, where ela- 
borate finish is not pretended to, 
and is indeed out of the poet’s 
beat, the advantages are nearly 
even whether the artist enhances 
quality sightly at the expense of 
quantity, or gives the fullest mea- 
sure in his power without regard to 
the attainment of any standard of 
workmanship more elevated than 
the adequately high one he has 
attained. 

To one with so much donhomie 
and kindly modesty as Mr. Morris 
has shown, it cannot be altogether 
indifferent whether there exist in 
his works elements which strike 
other eyes as faulty, or which grate 
unpleasingly on other ears; and, 
without hoping to influence in one 
direction or the other the method 
of work adopted by one so un- 
questionably a great poet, we will 
venture to amplify to a slight ex- 
tent the catalogue of imperfections 
which we have already commenced, 
but which it would perhaps be 
thought more gracious to leave un- 
added to, considering the large 
amount of pleasure for which we 
have avowed our indebtedness to 
Mr. Morris. An unbiassed ex- 
pression of true opinion is the 
highest duty of a critic; and this 
consideration may possibly excuse 
a little seeming ungraciousness. 
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Of forms of expression as indis- 
criminately and frequently used as 
‘on that day,’ another which strikes 
us is ‘this or that,’ or ‘this and 
that’—words constantly occurring, 
and constantly, too, at the end 
of a line, so as to be prominent 
enough to annoy the eye and ear. 
The adjectives ‘ fair’ and ‘ gentle,’ 
too, are perhaps made to do rather 
a larger service than is admissible. 
‘At a gentle pace’ is a phrase of 
very frequent occurrence ; and in 
one page of Zhe Earthly Paradise 
(the 455th) the word ‘fair’ occurs 
no less than four times in the 
course of ten lines. The wanderers 
who are the subject of narration at 
this point 

‘took their way 
Up the fair stream ; most lovely was 
the time, 
Even amidst the days of that fair 
clime. 
7: * * * 


So midst sweet sights and sounds a 
house most fair 
They came to.’ 


And, 


‘Beneath the trees they found the 
fair feast laid.’ 


It is impossible for the eye not 
to be caught by this frequent repe- 
tition of one word, for such itera- 
tion seems to imply a dearth of 
epithet which one looks for least 
in a poet, and feels with propor- 
tionate acuteness when met with. 
Still, it is equally impossible not to 
feel a little shame in carping at 
such a trivial matter when one 
reads on through the next few 
lines and gets such a delightful 
piece of homely truth as the 
following, expressed in such open- 
hearted, straightforward terms : 

VOL, III, 


‘ And sat well-pleased ; but when the 
water-hen 
Had got at last to think them harm- 
less men, 
And they with rest, and pleasure, 
and old wine, 
Began to feel immortal and divine, 


An elder spoke.’ 


Again, it is with a half-sense of 
shame—an uncompromising critic 
would call it mauvaise honte—that 
we pass to call attention to the 
slips in concord and other points 
of grammar to be noted in Mr. 
Morris’s books. We find ‘thow’ 
occasionally set to agree with 
‘ shall,’ when the two are far enough 
apart for the discord not to be ob- 
vious at the first glance, as at page 
244 of Zhe Life and Death of Jason; 
and it is not unfrequent to meet 
with an incorrect past tense such 
as ‘ broughtedst :’ this word occurs 
in Jason, at page 229, and at page 
332 we have ‘sawedst.’ Antiquated 
words such as ‘ anigh’ and ‘adown’ 
are, to our taste, used more freely 
than is agreeable ; and one such 
word, ‘ adrad,’ which occurs at page 
252 of Zhe Earthly Paradise, is too 
hideous to think of. Indeed, were 
it not that Mr. Morris is so en- 
tirely free in all other respects 
from affectation, these quaint old 
words would strike us as just a 
little affected. 

A little too free, we would sug- 
gest, is the employment of tortuo- 
sities such as the disposal of a 
noun between two adjectives, or 
the placing of the accusative before 
the verb governing in such a man- 
ner as to attract attention some- 
what unpleasantly. There is a 
laxity, too, in the past-participle 
department ; sometimes it is ne- 

x 
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cessary, for purposes of scansion, 
to accentuate the final ed, while 
at other times such accentuation 
would entirely ruin the scansion of 
aline. Similarly a few words, of 
which fe is an example, and which 
may be pronounced almost as dis- 
syllables, are made to do double 
service: in some cases they are 
made to serve monosyllabically as 
half feet, and in others dissyllabic- 
ally as whole feet. 

Little inaccuracies like these 
might easily be avoided if observed 
by the author, as might also faults 
in metre, such as we occasionally 
find. There are too many and too 
serious metrical blemishes to note 
specially in the Defence of Guenevere 
volume ; but it would not be diffi- 
cult to reckon up, in the two later 
volumes, the serious defects in 
metre, which are evidently slips 
that have occurred through haste. 
There are, for instance, several 
cases of lines which have no 
rhymes. 

But it is necessary to draw to a 
close the very agreeable task of 
noticing these volumes ; and, lest 
we should be found to end uncon- 
genially on a harsh note of repro- 
bation instead of the note of grate- 
ful commendation which is obvi- 
ously our key-note, we will con- 
clude with a few specimens of Mr. 
Morris’s exquisite landscape and 
genre-painting episodes. His sense 
of colour and large as well as small 
lines of beauty is perhaps the most 
perfect of his gifts; and his land- 
scapes have this one advantage 
over painted ones—that, though 
we cannot see, objectively, either 
colour or form, we are made sudjec- 
tively sensible, to the very depth of 
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our perceptions, of sound, as well 
as colour and form. Here is a 
gem combining these three ele- 
ments of verbal landscape : 


‘Then downward he tegan to wend, 

And ’twixt the flowery hedges 
sweet 

He heard the hook smite down the 
wheat, 

And murmur of the unseen folk ; 

But when he reached the stream 
that broke 

The golden plain, but leisurely 

He passed the bridge, for he could 
see 

The masters of that ripening realm, 

Cast down beneath an ancient elm 

Upon a little strip of grass, 

From hand to hand the pitcher pass, 

While on the turf beside them lay 

The ashen-handled sickles gray, 

The matters of their cheer between : 

Slices of white cheese, speck’d with 
green, 

And green-striped onions and rye- 
bread, 

And summer apples faintly red, 

Even beneath the crimson skin ; 

And yellow grapes, well ripe and 
thin, 

Pluck’d from the cottage gable- 
end.’ 


A more vivid and perfect piece 
of description it would be impossi- 
ble to find. This next is wonder- 
fully luscious and still, and withal 
sad, as the situation at that part of 
the narrative demands : 


‘It was a bright September after- 
noon, 
The parched-up beech-trees would 
be yellowing soon ; 
The yellow flowers, grown deeper 
with the sun, 
Were letting fall their petals one by 
one ; 
No wind there was, a haze was 
gathering o’er 
The furthest bound 
yellow shore ; 


of the faint 
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And in the oily waters of the bay 

Scarce moving aught some fisher- 
cobles lay, 

And all seemed peace.’ 


Here is a terrible piece of in- 
terior painting, importunately som- 
bre as death itself, and yet with a 
large pathos and sympathy worked 
into the details : 


‘On straw the poor dead woman lay; 
The door alone let in the day, 
Showing the trodden earthen floor, 
A board on trestles weak and poor, 
Three stumps of tree for stool or 
chair, 

A half-glazed pipkin, nothing fair, 

A bowl of porridge by the wife, 

Untouch’d by lips that lack’d for 
life, 

A platter and a bowl of wood ; 

And in the further corner stood 

A bow cut from the wych-elm 
tree, 

A holly club, and arrows three 

Ill - pointed, heavy, spliced with 
thread.’ 


In this picture everything tells 
of stillness and sad stagnation; 
but in this next we have fulness of 
motion ; everything is in a transi- 
tion state, and we seem to see and 
feel the moving beauties of the 
elements : 


‘And now was it the first hour of 
the night, 
Therefore within the west a yellow 
light 
Yet shone, though risen was the 
hornéd moon, 

Whose lonely cold gray beams 
would quench it soon, 
Though now her light was shining 

doubtfully 
On the wet sands, for low down 
was the sea, 


But rising, and the salt-sea wind 

blew strong 

And drove the hurrying breakers 

swift along.’ 

We must end our quotations with 
one more superb study of colour 
and motion, describing the flight 
of Perseus : 


‘So at the last the sea before him 

lay, — 

And yet, therefore, he made not 
any stay, 

But flew on till the night began to 
wane, 

And the gray sea was blue and 
green again, 

Until the sunlight on his wings 
shone fair, 

And turn’d to red the gold locks 
of his hair. 

Then in a little while he saw no 
land, 

But all was heaving sea on every 
hand.’ 


The extracts given above will be 
sufficient to show that we do not 
overrate Mr. Morris as a landscape- 
painter at least; but to prove to 
readers that his powers of narrating 
are such as to make his stories a 
delight from end to end, is beyond 
the scope of a brief article, and 
demands that the volumes of the 
poet be themselves consulted—a 
method of verification which, we 
venture to pledge ourselves, will be 
repented by none but the most 
plethoric and apathetic of mankind, 
whose misfortune it is not to be 
able to enjoy anything genially, or 
interest themselves in matters out- 
side the ‘calm circumference’ of 
their own skins, 
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WIYVIL’?S HOUR. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


I. 
‘You must gain us an hour, my son, gain it at any cost ; 
Better our race end here, and now, than King and cause be lost— 
Lost on the first proud day his foot our threshold crossed. 


II. 
We cannot raise our flag, as erst, defiant on our walls, 
And bid our monarch rest secure mid loyal hearts and halls ; 
But boys and old men answer now, when Wyvil’s trumpet calls. 


III. 

But I swore by my dead lord’s side—dead mid his gallant band, 
The bullet deep in his heart, the sword in his strong cold hand— 
To spare in the royal cause nor love, nor life, nor land. 


IV. 
Take all who can strike a blow, take all who have arms to wield ; 
Go, with your father’s sword, my boy, to your first desperate field. 
Ha! from yon valley-side the rebel trumpets pealed. 


v. 

See how the spear-heads glance! they are fierce and eager foes ; 
But many’s the pass in Wensleydale where bracken thickest grows, 
And not a pass in Wensleydale but Hugh the forester knows. 


VI. 

I have barred the postern close, and flung the key in the fosse ; 
There is but the hill to mount and the level chase to cross, 
And he’s safe in the thick oak wood, yonder by Aysgarth moss. 


VIL. 

Keep them an hour, my boy, ere the ford by Ure is won ; 
Gain but an hour, and then—my life’s last task is done. 
Can your father see me now ?—O God, my son, my son!’ 


VIL. 

Twice had the clock boomed out, as steady and strong as Fate, 
Since the brave lad led his little band out of the castle-gate ; 
And the lady, silent, calm, alone, still stood to watch and wait. 
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IX. 

Such vigils are woman’s victories, she wins them day by day— 
Deeds all untold in stirring tale, unsung in minstrel’s lay, 

Yet harder than the fiery feats of many a foughten fray. 


x. 
Slowly up from the banks of Ure, under the old oak-boughs, 
With regular soldier tramp that rang, the couching fawn to rouse, 
Came the victor ranks of Ironsides, stern triumph on their brows. 


XL 
And in the midst, on serried spears, a ghastly load they bare, 
The blood-stains red on the proud young face, red on the bright brown 
hair, 





And the old trees bent in stately grief over the dying heir. 


XII. 
Slowly across the drawbridge, where were none to challenge or greet; 
Slowly across the bannered hall, in silence grave and meet ; 
Till they laid him down, the gallant boy, down at his mother’s feet. 


XIII. 
Never a word she said to them,—she knelt her close to his side ; 
The blue eyes opened, asked—hers spoke, all passionate woe and 
pride ; 
He smiled as she kissed his lips; he gasped, ‘The hour is won! and 
died. 
XIV. 
Full twice a hundred counted years in varying course have rolled 
Since that noble band of loyalists fell on the Yorkshire wold ; 
But legends keep, like uncut gems, heroic deeds of old. 


XV, 

Rest by the bonnie banks of Ure, mid the heather’s purple flower ; 

Speak to the stalwart countryman of the hill and old gray tower, 

And he'll tell my tale, and show the ford, and call it ‘ Wyvil’s Hour.’ 
S. K. P. 
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A NOVEL. 
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Book the Second. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE DREAMER AWAKENED. 


A Room with a solitary tenant—a 
woman—who is watching and wait- 
ing (this is no uncommon picture, 
that attention should be drawn to 
it, nor does the woman watch and 
wait with any uncommon purpose). 
The room is a large chamber on 
the fourth story ofa house in Paris, 
in a street not distinguished in- 
deed, but respectable, and close to 
some of the finest and noblest ar- 
chitectural monuments of that city, 
which, however changed, however 
decorated, is always the most so- 
lemn, and terrible, and ominous of 
all the theatres in which any scenes 
in the drama of human history have 
yet been played out. Scrupulously 
clean and neat, and not without 
some attempt at inexpensive, sim- 
ple, and tasteful decoration, this 
room has the true foreign look : 
the curtains are of a poor fabric, 
and scanty, but there is a profusion 
of border to them ; and though the 
chairs are few and heavy, they 
abound in gilt nails. The high 
mantelpiece is of heavy, dull gray 
marble, and two uncompromising 
consoles of an identical material, 
with very massive legs, and long 
narrow mirrors which _ stretch 
gauntly upwards to the ceiling, 


look like accessories of a very spa- 
cious waiting-room in some public 
building which had drifted into a 
private dwelling by mistake. The 
inevitable French clock is placed 
in the centre of the gray-marble 
chimneypiece ; the invariable mea- 
gre fire-irons stand within the em- 
brace of that never-absent iron 
semi-circle which is so unneces- 
sarily large for the purpose ; and a 
spare and pinched fire of logs of 
wood burns dimly—in the melan- 
choly, soundless, white-ash-yield- 
ing fashion peculiar to wood-fires, 
into whose management economy 
enters—on the wide hearth. The 
floor is polished, and there is no car- 
pet except in front of the chimney, 
where a soft rug takes somewhat 
from the bareness of the room. 
Candelabra of a cheap fabric and 
gaudy design stand on either end 
of the tall chimneypiece, and a 
heavy marble-topped bureau occu- 
pies an adjoining recess. The walls 
are covered with a paper of striped 
pattern, chocolate-colour and white, 
such as one never sees except in 
old French houses; and this artistic 
object has also been applied to 
the supplementary doors by which 
the room communicates with two 
others, which form the modest 
‘ apartment.’ 

Before the bureau, which is open, 
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and strewn with papers, the woman, 
who —though she takes one of 
them up occasionally and looks 
listlessly at it before she lays it 
aside in one of the drawers belong- 
ing to a complicated system of 
those conveniences at the top of 
the desk—is evidently watching 
and waiting, sits. She has been 
sitting there for a long time, while 
the afternoon hours of the cold 
and cheerless autumnal day have 
been wearing themselves away. 
Her servant, a brisk, neat, orderly 
Parisienne, of the better order of 
the das peuple, to whom herself 
and her speech are almost equally 
incomprehensible, has entered the 
room more than once, but failed 
to attract her attention beyond the 
brief answer to the question in- 
vented for the nonce. Still she 
sits at the bureau, idly lifting the 
papers with a small, thin, listless 
hand—white and delicate indeed, 
but with a wasted look, though she 
is very young—and a languid touch 
which, to a keen observer, would 
be still more significant. 

The light—striking the windows 
which face the street, a narrow 
and comparatively quiet one, ob- 
liquely—is fading, but the pale 
gleam of the sun touches gently 
the drooping head of the woman. 
Such a fair, delicately-shaped head, 
with a timid girlish expression, even 
without the confirmation of the 
face, which is more beautiful than 
ever, more beautiful than when it 
formed the contrast which Hugh 
Gaynor remembered so tenderly, 
so regretfully, with that other face, 
radiant in its fresh beauty. The 
golden hair has a soft rich gleam 
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as the fading light touches it in 
farewell, and the fair cheek catches 
from it a slight passing flush. 
Youth and beauty are still Alice’s 
proud, incomparable possessions ; 
but a shadow has fallen upon her 
youth, a change has come over her 
beauty. It is as delicate, as rare, 
as flower-like, as ‘romantic,’ as the 
phrase is, as ever—but it is 
changed. The deep, solemn, pure 
blue eyes, which had often looked 
sad in the old days, look more 
than sad—look as if no visions 
of grandeur and beauty, of majesty 
and might and sanctity, pass 
before them now. The peaceful, 
calm repose, the serenity of thought 
which once peculiarly character- 
ised her face, are no longer there. 
There is trouble, there is unrest 
in her blue eyes, though they are 
brighter and larger than ever, and 
the wistful gaze of ‘ fretting’ has 
taken the place of the contem- 
plative aspect which had made 
her, even as a child, remarkable. 
The rich red lips are still rich 
and red, but there is a com- 
pression about the mouth, a faint 
line extending to the delicate, still 
rounded cheek, which time has 
not set there, which has been pre- 
maturely dealt out to her by a 
harsher hand. Her figure is 
slighter and less upright than in 
her girlhood, and her sombre dress, 
neat, and carefully put on, but with 
no coquetries of adornment bor- 
rowed from the prolific soil of the 
land in which she dwells, adds to 
the effect of sadness which per- 
vades the picture formed by the 
dull, decorous, unattractive room 
and its tenant. 
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Sometimes many minutes elapse 
after she puts away one of the scat- 
tered papers before she takes up an- 
other, and in such intervals her eyes 
turn wearily to the clock upon the 
chimneypiece, and her hands rest, 
clasped, upon the desk. When it 
is nearly dark the brisk servant 
comes in and makes preparations 
for that meal which never ceased to 
be an incomprehensible and repul- 
sive mystery to her—tea @ /’An- 
glaise. At first, when she found that 
her mistress was accustomed to 
drink that peculiar infusion every 
evening, she concluded that Ma- 
dame mustbe a chronic invalid ; for 
of tea, except as a medicine, who 
had ever heard? Obliged, by obser- 
vation, to abandon that hypothesis, 
Honorine contented herself with re- 
flecting that the ways of ces Anglais 
never could be fathomed by civi- 
lised French minds, and relegated 
the tea-drinking, and Alice’s cus- 
tom of preparing that beverage 
on what Honorine held to be 
a frightfully and unpardonably 
wasteful scale, to the category of 
poor Alice’s manies. This in- 
cluded her preference for dark 
colours, her indifference to all pub- 
lic amusements, her abstinence 
from every kind of ‘ promenade ; 
her extraordinary love of the 
churches, notwithstanding that she 
went to a fasteur on Sundays ; her 
apparent unconsciousness of her 
beauty, which Honorine had suffi- 
cient taste to appreciate, though 
she regarded it as wantonly in- 
jured by the lack of un peu de 
toilette; her ridiculous solicitude 
about Monsieur; her noncon- 
formity to the received methods of 
consolation in cases of marital ne- 
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glect; her general prudishness, 
mopishness, and exaltation. 

That Madame should go to the 
churches on féte-days, Honorine 
could understand ; she, who sel- 
dom went on other occasions, 
liked to go then; the spectacle 
was so fine, the toilettes were so 
ravishing, and the music, when it 
was really /ée, not too solemn, you 
know, was charming. But Madame 
did not seem to mind these at- 
tractions, but would go out early in 
the morning, or late in the even- 
ing, accompanied by Honorine, and 
would make her leave her in some 
church, generally one of the ancient 
shrines of Paris, bidding her come 
again for her in an hour or two, or 
even three. At first Honorine, 
true Parisian as she was, was a 
little suspicious of these visits, 
opining that they might not be 
entirely harmless and solitary; but 
she was soon disarmed. Madame 
was indubitably Aonnéte ; but whe- 
ther Honorine regarded that 
‘honesty’ as virtue or miaiserie, 
would be a nice question. Alice 
had grown bolder now, or more 
indifferent ; at all events, she went 
out and came home alone. One 
day when she was looking very 
sad, and when Monsieur had been 
more persistently away from home 
than usual, and more difficile when 
he did make his appearance, Ho- 
norine asked Alice why she did 
not secouer herself a little, try some 
distraction, rather than go to the 
church—it was St. Etienne du 


Mont on this occasion—which 
would be more /ris¢e than usual, 
because a funeral was going on. 
The mort was rich, too, and the 
funeral might have been quite 
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charming, but, mon Dieu / he was 
avare, and all the family were 
nigauds, and, what could one say ? 
it would be a little funeral of no- 
thing, truly of nothing! Madame 
had better stay at home, if she 
would not go out to some place 
where she might égayer herself a 
little. The woman’s real solici- 
tude, however oddly expressed, 
touched Alice in her loneliness ; 
and she told her then, as fully as 
the difficulty of speaking French 
permitted, why she liked so much, 
when she was either glad or sorry, 
to go and sit in a church and 
think about it. 

‘When I was a girl,’ she said, 
‘and lived in England, my home 
was close to a beautiful old church, 
and I loved it. All my happy idle 
time I passed in it, under the 
coloured light of the beautiful win- 
dows, or in the shade of the old 
walls, near the quiet graves. My 
mother died when I was young, 
not-long ago, before I was married ; 
and she was buried in a grave just 
under the wall, and close to the 
tree where I used to sit when I 
was a child, and long after. I 
have no relative in the world, and 
no friend, with the exception of 
Monsieur’ (Honorine’s intelligent 
countenance conveyed an intima- 
tion, more candid than respectful, 
of the value at which she esti- 
mated this exception) ; ‘and when 
I want to have a feeling a little 
like home, and to persuade myself 
my mother is not so very far away 
from me, I can do so by going 
into some grave old church, where 
the stones and the windows look 
like those at home, and where I 
know for certain many sorrowful 
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people have been before me, and 
will be there when I shall be gone 
away.’ 

Honorine understood Madame’s 
feelings, though she was occasion- 
ally puzzled by her French, in her 
quick, appreciative way, and was 
sorry for her, chiefly because she 
required consolation ; and second- 
arily, because she had such very 
odd and lugubrious notions of pro- 
curing it (the guinguette would have 
been more in Honorine’s line than 
the graveyard) ; but she was a lit- 
tle sorry for Monsieur, too, for he 
was, all said, a deaw gargon, and 
who should say that Madame was 
not just a little exnuyeuse? Cer- 
tainly not Honorine, who had a 
clear, though good-natured, con- 
viction on that point. So, on the 
autumnal evening when this nar- 
rative returns to Alice, Honorine, 
bringing her tea to her mistress, 
was full of provoked pity, as she 
saw how the shadow that had lain 
heavily enough upon the fair youth- 
ful face in the morning, had deep- 
ened and darkened as the day 
wore on. 

Honorine supposed, with a to- 
lerable assumption of indifference, 
that Madame would take her tea 
now, and not wait longer for Mon- 
sieur ; and then proceeded to ex- 
clude the fast-coming darkness, 
and to light up the room. Alice rose 
from the bureau and seated her- 
self beside the table, and Hono- 
rine, as she moved about, talked 
briskly and pleasantly, with that 
ease of manner, and yet entire 
absence of disrespect, which is so 
puzzling to the British mind, so 
foreign to British manners. Alice 
listened, not very attentively, yet 
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beguiled involuntarily from her 
own thoughts, and her face became 
a little brighter. A faint smile was 
on her lips, when a step on the 
winding staircase outside, a step 
thatcame along the corridor, caught 
her ear, and Honorine vanished as 
Henry Hurst entered the room, 
There was timidity as well as glad- 
ness in the glance which accompa- 
nied Alice’s greeting of herhusband ; 
there was something nervous and 
painful in her manner, which would 
have been rightly interpreted by an 
observer to mean that this longed- 
for, watched-for presence did not in- 
variably bring herhappiness. It was 
asearching look,though momentary, 
and it meant, ‘ What sort of mood 
is he in? What have I to expect?’ 
Apparently nothing unpleasant on 
this occasion, for Henry Hurst ad- 
dressed her with careless kindness, 
asked whether she had been out 
during the day, and took a cup of 
tea from her hand with a smile; 
all which trifles lightened Alice’s 
heart, and raised her spirits with a 
strange disproportion to their im- 
portance, that only those who know 
the full meaning of a tyrannical 
temper, and its all-pervading, never- 
relaxed power, could understand. 

‘Not out at all,’ he said, ‘and 
the afternoon so fine” 

‘You did not come to take me,’ 
Alice answered timidly ; ‘and I did 
not care to go alone.’ 

‘No, I had not time. I have 
been working hard, I can tell you; 
and shall have to work harder to 
get those views done, for I have 
taken a new commission to-day.’ 

Again she glanced at him, but 
did not speak. He rose and ap- 


proached the fire, remarked that it 
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was a ‘ wretched’ one, placed some 
fresh wood upon it, and finally 
threw himself upon an impractica- 
ble-looking sofa. 

‘You take a lively interest in 
my work, certainly, Alice ; andcon- 
sidering that it is your concern as 
well as mine, you might show a 
little more anxiety, I think.’ 

She looked up, her cheek flushed, 
and she said hurriedly, ‘ I—I did 
not know whether I might ask you 
any questions. Sometimes you 
seem to dislike my doing so.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied, with an im- 
patient sneer, ‘when you ask me 
silly, pestering, romantic questions, 
which show you know nothing at 
all about the matter. But this is 
a different thing, or I should not 
have said anything about it.’ 

‘What is it? she asked him 
earnestly. 

‘Just this. You know, or per- 
haps you don’t—for you take so 
little interest in anything, that I 
can find out, that you may know 
nothing about it—that everything 
English is the fashion here just 
now. These people do nothing in 
moderation, and so the fashion has 
become a mania, and has spread to 
us—the working-artist world. No- 
thing will serve the turn of the 
great ladies and gentlemen here,— 
who could not learn the English 
language to save their lives, and 
who regard crossing the Channel 
as synonymous with seriously risk- 
ing them,—but they must have 
“views” to enable them to under- 
stand the English ze de chateau.’ 

‘What is that ? asked Alice. 

‘You may well ask—and ask me,’ 
returned her husband, with a dark 
look ; ‘I know nothing about it. 
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It’s very pleasant, I suppose ; any 
life in which there is plenty of 
money and society, and the con- 
sciousness of being above the com- 
mon herd, and having a name and 
a place of one’s own in the world, 
must be pleasant. At all events, 
it implies fine houses and pictu- 
resque grounds, and so on; we 
have seen that sort of thing, you 
know—the outside of it, at least.’ 

*O yes,’ she said. ‘Stoneleigh, 
and Whitley, and—’ 

‘There, don’t go through the 
catalogue of the little bit of War- 
wickshire which comprises your 
notion of the world. You under- 
stand the thing, and that’s enough. 
Well, these “ views” are to be done 
for Siguier, at a great expense ; he 
is going to bring them out on quite 
an unprecedented scale, and De- 
lacroix has got the commission for 
the drawings, and has given me 
the best part of the job.’ 

‘ That is good news,’ said Alice. 
‘And, Henry’—she drew near to 
him as she spoke, and seated her- 
self at the foot of the sofa—‘ when 
must you do this? I suppose—I 
hope—it means our going back to 
England ? 








‘Of course it does,’ said Henry 
Hurst. ‘I must find some place 
for you to stay at while I am tra- 
velling about. I rather like the 
notion of a roving commission of 
the sort.’ 

‘Will you not take me with you ?” 
said Alice. ‘ I should be so lonely. 
You would not like me to return 
to Coventry, and there is no other 
place where I know anyone.’ 

‘No, I certainly should not let 
you go back to Coventry. We have 
done with all that sort of thing for 
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ever, and I will run no risks of its 
renewal, As to my taking you 
about with me, what a silly girl 
you must be even to think of such 
athing! Fancy an artist en voyage 
with his wife at his heels ! 

He was refusing her request, 
but he was doing so with more 
good-humour than was customary 
with him, and she took courage to 
urge it. 

‘I don’t understand why you 
might not take me with you, 
Henry,’ she said. ‘I suppose you 
will have to live at the village inns 
in all the places where you will go ; 
and at the more important places, 
where you must stay some time, 
surely you will take lodgings. 
Might I not as well be with you, 
even as a question of expense? 
And—’ she hesitated, and looked 
shyly at him, with such a pretty 
look—‘ you are not so tired of 
me that you would rather be with- 
out me ?” 

‘No, indeed I am not,’ he ans- 
wered, with such unusual hearti- 
ness that it brought the bright 
colour to her cheek, and the old 
smile to her lip. ‘Iam not; butI 
don’t exactly see how taking you 
about with me is to be done. Much 
depends on the places J shall have 
to go to; and I don’t know much 
about that myself, as yet. We 
must see about the rest when we 
get to England. The chief thing 
at present is to make all our ar- 
rangements here.’ 

‘When must we leave Paris?’ 

‘I have undertaken to be off in 
a fortnight,’ said’ Henry Hurst. 
‘I suppose you will find no diffi- 
culty in that?” 

*O no, she answered, with a 
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smile ; ‘I have but few preparations 
to make, and no farewells.’ 

‘That is your own fault,’ said 
her husband; ‘you are so con- 
foundedly unsociable ; you have 
such old-fashioned, uncomfortable 
notions ; not, indeed, that you and 
the women here could ever hit it 
off together ; but you won't “ry; 
you live alone from choice, and 
then no doubt charge me with con- 
demning you to solitude.’ 

‘I do not charge you with any- 
thing,’ replied Alice, in a trembling 
voice. ‘Do not beso hard to me, 
and so suspicious ; I meant nothing 
by what I said but an assurance 
that I could be ready whenever you 
wished me to do so.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I know,’ and Henry 
Hurst shrugged his shoulders al- 
most as naturally as a Frenchman, 
‘the patient Grizel line! But I 
want to talk to you about ouraffairs, 
and so I wish you would just drop 
it for a while ; you can be sensible 
and businesslike enough when you 
like, Alice ; do pray be so now.’ 

Henry Hurst did not go out 
again that evening, and as Alice 
brought the practical side of her 
character into action—and he was 
obliged to acknowledge, when they 
came to the arrangement of money- 
matters, that her abilities were not 
despicable, and made themselves 
felt very much to his comfort and 
advantage—she was spared any 
further exhibition of his mocking, 
sardonic humour, and was compa- 
ratively happy. He told her more 
of his mind on that evening than 
she had known for a long time; 
he assumed a tone which was al- 
most confidential, almost easy, and 
Alice’s simple heart thrilled with 
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unaccustomed hope. Perhaps it 
was not quite all a mistake ; per- 
haps she had been in error when 
she had let the deep black despair 
of many months past take posses- 
sion of her ; when she had felt that 
all the promise and plan of her life 
had utterly failed, had been alto- 
gether fruitless and wasted, and 
that she was quite alone ; loneliest 
among the lonely, without the illu- 
sion for which she had lived and 
which had been dispelled, without 
the dream from which she had 
awakened; not suddenly, with 
rude shock and startled nerves, 
but slowly, with the dull grayness 
of conviction stealing over her, 
like the cold dim light of a wintry 
dawn; and the chill shudder of 
reviving pain. Perhaps it was a 
mistake ; her own impulsiveness, 
her own ignorance, her own ex- 
aggerated expectations, might have 
been to blame; her still young 
heart caught once more at the 
hope which had so often eluded it, 
and the mere idea of returning to 
England was delightful to her. 
There was nothing congenial to 
her in French life ; and she had, 
as was natural to her rather morbid 
turn of mind, conceived a great 
dislike to the place in which she 
had sustained the defeat, silent but 
crushing, of her life. If her hus- 
band had even announced this 
good news in a different spirit, she 
would have been glad ; but his soft- 
ened manner and kinder tone came 
to her like a good omen, and in- 
spired her again with feelings which 
she had long ceased to entertain ; 
and the youth that was in her once 
more asserted itself against sorrow 
and unnatural despair. 








The following day brought such 
peace and cheerfulness to Alice as 
she had not known for a period 
which was long when measured out 
of her young life. She set about 
her preparations for departure at 
once, in a girlish fashion which 
would have touched the heart of a 
spectator. The least valuable of 
her little possessions were those 
she prized most highly—the few 
humble mementoes of her mother, 
the little relics of home, the gifts 
of her lover in the bygone time 
when they were very poor and yet 
immeasurably rich,—chiefly some 
sketches of familiar places, and, in 
particular, the portraits which he 
had promised her of the trees which 
she loved. He had made, from 
memory, a sketch of the corner of 
the old churchyard in which her 
mother’s grave was. The slender 
ash-tree was there, the daisy-decked 
grass, the worn buttress which jut- 
ted out from the ancient church- 
wall. He had drawn the grave, 
with the simple railing and the 
flower-tufts, from her description, 
and on the vacant space beside it 
had sketched-in an open book 
lying on its leaves, as Alice had 
often left one,—the vacant space 
where Alice hoped to be laid to 
rest when her time should be come. 
She had been used, of late, to feel 
that she wished it might be soon; 
she had come to look upon the 
little picture longingly, as though 
it were that of her home. Her 
treasures were not many, and they 
were all of ‘a sad complexion,’ 
such as had gradually spread itself 
over the young woman’s life; she 
gave them precedence of all the 
possessions she had to transfer to 
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her unknown English home. Alice 
did not then attempt to combat her 
husband’s decision that she was 
not to accompany him on the wan- 
dering tour involved in his com- 
mission. He was much occupied, 
and she saw little of him in the 
interval before their departure ; 
but he was more kind and at- 
tentive than usual, less captious, 
less sneering, less irritable; and 
Alice’s spirits rose. She had a 
painful task to fulfil in announcing 
her approaching departure to Ho- 
norine, whose fidelity and active 
usefulness had won much of her 
regard, and who really liked the 
petite dame who had so unaccount- 
able a taste for solitude, and appa- 
rently cultivated /ris/esse as sedu- 
lously as people of the grand and 
gay nation avoided it. Honorine 
received the intimation with visible 
concern, which Alice ascribed to 
her reluctance to part with her, but 
which was not altogether due to 
that feeling. Honorine’s concern 
had a strain of grave anxiety on 
account of the petite dame herself. 
Honorine did not like her mistress’s 
husband, though she did think 
Madame might be gayer with ad- 
vantage, and considered that she 
decidedly bored him. The acute 
Frenchwoman had an innate dis- 
trust of Henry Hurst, and her 
thoughts ran in a very disparaging 
channel, when she had heard all 
that Alice had to tell her. Hono- 
rine summed up the facts very suc- 
cinctly. Monsieur was going to 
travel about the country and 
amuse himself, and Madame was 
to be settled in some place where 
it would not cost much to live, and 
where she would be quite alone, 
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without even her (Honorine), pro- 
bably in the vicinity only of Eng- 
lish people as /¢riste as_ herself. 
Honorine did not allow anything 
for the fact that Alice would be in 
her own country, and might pos- 
sibly prefer it to France in the 
abstract—she was too true a Pari- 
sian to admit any such hypothesis 
—but she conceived a frightful sus- 
picion that the petite dame, if she 
did not cease to be ennuyeuse, 
would be, one day, sold in that 
dreadful Smithfield, familiar to the 
French imagination as the local 
habitation of British matrimonial 
institutions. Monsieur was very 
tired of Madame, no one could 
deceive Honorine on that point; 
hold, then,—it did not matter that 
he was tired in Paris, where the 
husbands amuse themselves, and 
may not sell the wives ; but in that 
affreuse Angleterre, where husbands 
may not amuse themselves, and 
were consequently unmanageable, 
and where wives may be sold, that 
would be quite another thing! 
Poor little Madame! The lively 
fancy of Honorine pictured the 
marché aux femmes, and the slender 
neck of Alice pulling against the 
rope which British custom inva- 
riably exacts on such occasions, 
with a dismal distinctness, probably 
referable to some very vivid litera- 
ture displayed in the adjoining 
qguartier. The increased cheerful- 
ness of Alice did not escape 
Honorine’s observation, and she 
could in nowise reconcile it with 
her mistress’s avowal that she had 
no relatives or friends whom she 
expected to see in England. In 
many ways Alice was a puzzle to 
Honorine, who had found out be- 
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fore long that there was nothing 
hidden under her mistress’s un- 
changing aspect of serious simpli- 
city—she and her particular friend, 
the wife of the concierge, had enter- 
tained and discussed certain sus- 
picions on that point at first—but 
she came gradually to be satisfied 
with the solution afforded by a 
shrug, and an ejaculation of ‘ces 
Anglaises, mon Dieu? and a general 
reference of their eccentricities to 
the native fogs. As the time drew 
near for the departure of Alice, 
Honorine’s solicitude for her in- 
creased, and she began to forgive 
her the ‘ moping’ in which she had 
undeniably indulged, and which 
had rendered her so uninteresting 
in the eyes of the very small num- 
ber of her husband’s associates to 
whom she was known, that even 
her beauty had not induced any 
of them to undertake the task, or- 
dinarily so congenial to a French- 
man, of ‘consoling’ a wife who laid 
herself open to the suspicion of not 
being particularly happy. Hono- 
rine would not have had the 
smallest scruple in assisting Ma- 
dame to any kind of consolation ; 
and that she did not endeavour to 
please others, when her gentle 
womanly efforts to please her hus- 
band manifestly met with so little 
success, was an insularity the more 
to be added to Honorine’s remi- 
niscences of British character. 
When only a few days had to 
elapse before Alice’s departure from 
Paris, her husband told her one 
morning that he was going to see 
a friend at a little distance, and 
would not return until the next 
day, or possibly not before the 
third. Her preparations were now 
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nearly completed, the weather was 
very fine, and she determined to 
devote the leisure which she could 
command to visiting for the last 
time the few places in Paris for 
which she had any liking. On 
these expeditions Honorine accom- 
panied her; and though Alice’s 
choice of objects of interest did 
not altogether commend itself to 
Honorine’s taste, there were people 
to be seen and /oilettes to be ob- 
served in the picture-galleries, and 
life was stirring in the streets which 
they traversed. The Palace of the 
Luxembourg had an attraction for 
Alice greater than that of the more 
modern splendours of Paris, an at- 
traction which somewhat resembled 
that possessed in former days by 
the ruined cloisters of St. John. 
Grand and solemn memories of 
human strife and suffering, of the 
unfolding of the drama of history, 
of the display of power and genius 
and ambition, of the glory of suc- 
cess and the agony of defeat, lin- 
gered about the old walls, and 
walked with her through the trim 
and formal garden adiées. ‘Though 
she had no friends in Paris, and 
no sympathy with the gay bright 
foreign life around her, Alice had 
studied the history of the city which 
had been her home for so long; 
and she liked well, now that she 
was leaving it, she hoped, for ever, 
to linger among its memorials. On 
the second day of Henry Hurst’s 
absence, she passed a portion of 
the afternoon in the Luxembourg, 
and then, turning her steps home- 
wards, lingered, with a picture of 
the last days of the empire in her 
mind, to look again at the walls 
which had enclosed the pageant 
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when it was real. As she stood, 
with her head thrown back, and 
her eyes shaded from the slanting 
rays of the sun by her hand, a gen- 
tleman who was passing before her 
stopped, and exclaimed, ‘ Alice ? 

In a moment she had recognised 
Hugh Gaynor, and he had caught 
her hands in both of his, and was 
eagerly expressing his relief and 
pleasure in seeing her, to the sur- 
prise of Honorine, standing by, 
who was accustomed to regard any 
exhibition of emotion as out of the 
‘habitudes’ of the British. The 
first glance, which had enabled her 
old friend to recognise Alice, had 
also revealed to him the change 
which had fallen upon her beauty; 
and now, though her eyes sparkled 
with pleasure, and her cheek was 
flushed with soft rose-colour, the 
alteration was still striking. There 
was pleasure, there was delight in 
her manner, but there was embar- 
rassment also, and Hugh Gaynor 
recognised that too. 

‘Why have you never written to 
me?’ he asked. ‘Why have you 
kept me in such ignorance about 
you ? What has befallen you since 
I saw you last ?” 

He drew her arm within his 
and led her to the head of one of 
the a//ées, Honorine following and 
wondering who the gray - haired 
gentleman with the fastewr-like air 
might be. Alice had not yet spoken 
a word beyond the ‘Mr. Gaynor ! 
by which she had replied to his 
exclamation on seeing her. It was 
not a trifling indication of the 
change which had taken place in 
her, that she did not now feel, as 
she had felt before she left Coven- 
try in obedience to Henry Hurst’s 
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mandate, that she could tell Hugh 
Gaynor everything. The pain of 
feeling that she dared not confide 
in the long-unseen friend thus 
strangely brought across her path 
again was intense; but she did 
not dare. She did not know that 
her husband would disapprove of 
her speaking to Hugh Gaynor ; 
but, on the other hand, she did not 
know that he would not; and he 
had inspired her with such dread 
of his temper—his tyrannical ways 
had rendered her, naturally timid, 
submissive, and sensitive as she 
was, so utterly unaccustomed to 
independent action of any kind— 
that she had not courage to actupon 
the doubt. As Hugh Gaynor ques- 
tioned her, the colour entirely for- 
sook her cheek, and the expression 
of her face excited his keenest 
fears. 

* You don’t answer me, Alice,’ he 
said. ‘Why is this? Mychild— 
I hardly dare to say it, it seems so 
impossible—are you in trouble of 
a kind you cannot tell me? Has 
any deception been practised upon 
you? iat are you doing here? 
How are you living? Alice, for 
your mother’s sake, do not keep 
this obstinate silence ; tell me, at 
least, why you left your old home. 
Can you not tell me that? His 
voice was gentle and solemn, and 
she felt the earnestness of his gaze 
as his gray head bent over her, and 
she suddenly clasped her hands 
before her eyes and burst into tears. 
Hugh Gaynor looked round, much 
distressed, and encountered Hon- 
orine’s keen but not unsympathis- 
ing glance. 

‘Madame had better sit down,’ 
she said ; ‘ there is a bench yonder; 
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she is fatigued ; she will be better 
presently.’ Hugh Gaynor led Alice 
to the bench, and seated himself 
beside her. Honorine stood on 
the other side. After a few minutes’ 
struggle with her emotion, Alice 
subdued it, and, turning her sweet 
face to Hugh, she said, with the 
simple, gentle manner he remem- 
bered so well : 

‘I cannot tell you how glad I 
am to see you, Mr. Gaynor ; how 
the sight of you brings back all the 
past to me. I know you must 
think me ungrateful for going away 
as I did, without a word, after all 
your goodness to me, and—and to 
my mother.’ Her voice was barely 
audible here, and again broke into 
a sob. 

‘I did not think you ungrateful, 
Alice,’ said Hugh Gaynor ; ‘ but I 
was distressed and uneasy about 
you ; and you were so very mys- 
terious. When I returned to Beck- 
thorpe I found that no one could 
give me any information about you. 
I thought at once of applying to 
Henry Hurst, but could not trace 
him just then, and I had very little 
hope of doing so now, for I have 
only two days in Paris, and this is 
the second of them. It was no 
chance which threw me in your 
way to-day, my child.’ 

‘Where are you going?’ asked 
Alice. ‘To England ? 

The question seemed irrelevant 
and trivial; but it was not so. 
Alice had taken a resolution. She 
would tell her old friend nothing 
now ; she could not venture to tell 
him anything without her husband’s 
permission ; but Henry was to re- 
turn that evening, and she would 
tell him of her meeting with Hugh 
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Gaynor ;—it might be that he would 
not object to her giving him her 
confidence, his temper was as un- 
certain as it was severe ; and then 
she should see Hugh in the morn- 
ing and tell him all. Perhaps she 
might gain strength and wisdom 
from his counsels; perhaps his 
coming was to be a new era for 
her. The habit of hope was form- 
ing itself in her mind now, and all 
this had flashed upon her almost 
simultaneously with the pang of 
fear which had prevented her re- 
plying to Hugh Gaynor. 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘I am going 
to Rome. I have been very ill 
again, and the doctors forbid me 
an English winter. I am travelling 
with some friends, and shall be in 
Rome until the spring. But you 
tell me nothing of yourself, Alice ; 
how is this? Mindful of the agi- 
tation she had displayed, he spoke 
with less than his former eager- 
ness, 

‘I cannot tell you anything 
about myself,’ she replied, and the 
mournful, steady look in her blue 
eyes lent effect to the startling 
answer. ‘I cannot at present. I 
am in no distress, and no shame 
or misfortune has come to me; but 
I must not say more.’ 

‘Why, Alice? What is this? 
There can be no real or right rea- 
son for concealment. You are 
married, Iam sure. This woman 
—your servant, I presume—calls 
you madame.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Alice; ‘so much I 
may—lI must tell you. Iam married. 
There is nothing wrong, nothing 
disgraceful in the secrecy I am 
forced to maintain ; but only, Ihope, 
for a few hours.’ 
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‘Secrecy extending to your hus- 
band’s name?’ asked Hugh Gay- 
nor. 

* Yes; secrecy extending even to 
my husband’s name. Do not ask 
me any more. I will get his per- 
mission to tell you all my story, 
and will come and tell it to you 
to-morrow.’ 

‘ May I not come to you, Alice? 

‘ No,’ she replied, blushing deep- 
ly at the refusal she was obliged to 
utter. ‘ You must not come to me 
—not, at least, until I have leave 
to ask you. Do not doubt me; 
have no fear for me. I have not 
much doubt but that I shall be 
allowed to tell you all; but if I 
am not, I will not come to you.’ 

‘But you will write? at least, 
Alice, you will write ? Iam at the 
Hotel Meurice ; 70 is my number. 
You will not forget ? 

‘No,’ she said, ‘I will not for- 
get. If I may tell you my story, 
you will see me to-morrow ; but can 
you remain so long ?” 

‘Yes, I will manage that.’ 

‘If you do not see me or hear 
from me to-morrow, know .uat the 
silence between us must continue. 
It is just possible I might not 
be allowed to write; but I am not 
afraid of it—I am not, indeed.’ 

There was acute pain in Hugh 
Gaynor’s breast as he looked at 
the fair face, and heard the hurried 
accents of the woman whom he 
remembered in such serene and 
tranquil-hearted days. 

‘Alice,’ he said, ‘there is one 
thing at least which you do not 
need permission to tell me, one 
thing which you cannot hide from 
me—you are not happy ! 

‘I am not very happy,’ she re- 
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plied; ‘but we will not talk of 
that, or of me at all, until to-mor- 
row. Dear Mr. Gaynor, tell me 
something about yourself.’ She 
turned to Honorine, and asked her 
to sit beside her, telling her this 
gentleman had known her since 
she was a child, and she had much 
to say to him. It was impossible 
for Hugh Gaynor to urge her fur- 
ther, and in the short time during 
which their interview lasted, he 
told her about his own position, 
and such particulars as he thought 
would interest her of her old home 
at ‘ the Gift.’ 

‘ And the ladies—Mrs. Haviland 
and her beautiful niece—who came 
to see us with you,’ Alice asked, 
‘how are they? Is she married?” 

* Not married, but engaged to a 
fine young fellow, whom I like very 
much,’ said Hugh. Alice smiled, 
almost as brightly as in the old 
days, and said she was very glad 
to hear it. Then Hugh told her 
how he had been staying at Mrs. 
Haviland’s house, and how she 
and Madeleine had talked of Alice, 
and how they shared his anxiety 
to learn her fate ; and Alice spoke 
with girlish vivacity of Madeleine’s 
well-remembered beauty, grace, and 
elegance, and told Hugh how she 
had never forgotten her, and had 
often speculated, in her dreaming 
way, on whether, by any turn of 
fate, she and Madeleine could ever 
meet again. As she spoke, another 
hope sprung up ; it was that as they 
were going to England, if Henry 
permitted her to reveal herself to 
Hugh, he might also allow her to 
be made known to Madeleine, and 
in her humble way she might be 
the brilliant young beauty’s friend. 
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So quick, so busy is the fancy of 
the young, that in the renewed 
trust and happiness of this brief 
restoration to the presence and the 
influence of her old friend, the timid 
soul, awakened from the one dream 
so long and vainly cherished, 
formed another, paler-hued indeed, 
and less ambitious, but equally 
vain. What if there really might 
be, in the future, some link be- 
tween her lifeand that of Madeleine 
Burdett! Then, she need not 
shrink so timidly from looking into 
that future which she had learned 
to regard with habitual dread. 
When at length Alice rose and 
left him, declining his escort for 
any portion of her way, taking 
leave of him with the simple grace 
of her old manner, Hugh Gaynor 
sat still, and pondered deeply on 
what had passed. He had pur- 
posely abstained from telling Alice 
that he had called on Mr. Eliot 
Foster, with a view to obtaining in- 
formation respecting Henry Hurst, 
because from the moment she had 
shown unwillingness to answer his 
questions, he had been impressed 
with the conviction that Henry 
Hurst was her husband. Re- 
membering the account which Mr. 
Eliot Foster had given him of the 
perversity of the young man’s dis- 
position, he feared, if it came to 
his knowledge that any acquaint- 
ance existed between himself and 
the lawyer, he would forbid Alice 
to see him. As her slight figure 


passed along the formal ee, by 
the sentinel statues, and under the 
gaunt trees, Hugh Gaynor watched 
it with deep trouble in his heart. 
‘“Tamnotvery happy,” she said,’ 
thought Hugh; ‘easy to see that, 
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poor child! That old man was 
right ; if it be as I suppose, it was 
an evil fate for her to fall into 
Henry Hurst’s hands. I trust he 
will let her come to see me. I 
hope she will be looking more like 
herself when I see her next.’ 

On their way home, Alice told 
Honorine a great deal about Hugh 
Gaynor. The pleasure of seeing 
him, the new thoughts and hopes 
which the incident excited, broke 
down for a while the habitual re- 
ticence of her nature, and her spon- 
taneous confidence increased the 
regard which Honorine already felt 
for her. Alice was not aware how 
thoroughly Honorine comprehend- 
ed her position ; she did not know 
that her servant knew how much 
she dreaded a refusal on her hus- 
band’s part of the request she was 
about to make, and how little she 
was entitled to feel confident of 
the success of any petition of hers. 
During the progress of their con- 
versation, Honorine had formed a 
resolution on her own part, which 
she did not confide to her mistress. 
Monsieur’s displeasure had never 
been a matter of very great con- 
sequence to her at any time, and 
under present circumstances it was 
of none; she was therefore free to 
act, and she would see this gentle- 
man, so interested in herfetite dame, 
this distinguished person with the 
pasteur like air, and tell him all 
she knew—and that was a good 
deal more than either Monsieur or 
Madame had any notion of—if 
Monsieur did not give Madame 
permission to see her old friend. 
Who could tell, perhaps this gentle- 
man might inspire Monsieur with 
awe, and she, Honorine, be the 
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instrument of preventing the sale 


of Madame at Smithfield? Her 
kindly resolve, and the confiden- 
tial relations established between 
her mistress and herself, embold- 
ened Honorine to talk to Alice 
after they had reached home about 
herself and her plans; and Alice 
learned with pleasure that she had 
been engaged, through the friendly 
offices of the concierge, as a cham- 
bermaid at the Hotel Bristol. She 
had found her life a little “iste, 
she confessed, of late—not by the 
fault of Madame, who was an angel 
of goodness; and she liked the 
prospect of the stir of a hotel, and 
the constant variety of voyageurs. 
So the time passed, not wearily, 
until the hour at which Alice looked 
for Henry Hurst’s return arrived, 
but did not bring him with it. 

Not until very late at night did 
Alice abandon the hope of his 
coming ; but he did not come, and 
the morning hours of the following 
day wore away without any news 
of him. 

Then Alice’s timid heart began 
to fail her. Suppose he did not 
come back all day? Suppose 
Hugh Gaynor should be unable to 
protract his stay in Paris, and she 
should thus fail to see him? She 
consulted Honorine in the diffi- 
culty, who gave her advice which 
Alice lacked the courage to act 
upon. She did not dare to revise 
her first resolution, and go to see 
Hugh Gaynor without her hus- 
band’s knowledge. There was no- 
thing for it but writing to him. So 
when the afternoon came, and 
Henry Hurst did not return, Alice 
wrote the following words, to which 
she did not append her address : 
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‘Dear Mr. Gaynor,—/J cannot 
call on you to-day ; if Lam permitted, 
I will do so to-morrow,.—ALICr.’ 


‘If he can remain another day, 
he will do so,’ she thought ; ‘ and 
if he cannot, I must only bear it.’ 
Then Alice gave her note to Ho- 
norine, with directions to despatch 
a commissionaire with it ; which 
Honorine did. But Alice’s note 
never reached its destination, for 
a cause which has frequently pro- 
duced a similar result. The mes- 
senger was paid, and told there 
was ‘no answer; so he did not 
trouble himself about the delivery 
of the missive, but devoted him- 
self to more immediately pressing 
and profitabie commissions. 

The day ended, and still Henry 
Hurst did not return. Alice began 
to despair, and the morning found 
her pale and weary after a sleepless 
night. 

‘It is hardly possible that he can 
remain another day in Paris,’ said 
Alice to her sympathising servant, 
whose heart was touched by the 
tear-stained face. ‘O Honorine, 
what shall I do?” There was 
nothing to be done, in Honor- 
ine’s opinion, since Madame really 
thought it would not be right for 
her to go and see her old friend— 
a gentleman so truly paternal in 
his manner, too—without the per- 
mission of Monsieur, except to send 
her, Honorine, to inquire if Mr. 
Gaynor could prolong his stay in 
Paris a little. She would only ask 
this (‘just now,’ was Honorine’s 
mentalreservation) ; Madamecould 
surely trust her. Alice assented 
to this proposition, and Honorine 
promptly departed on her mission. 


Hugh Gaynor had waited, in 
much suspense and anxiety, for 
the appearance of Alice, or the 
promised tidings of her. She did 
not come ; she did not write. He 
obtained, with some difficulty, a 
day’s delay ; but still she made no 
sign. Then, with much regret and 
self-reproach that he had yielded 
to her fears, and had not taken 
active steps to solve his doubts 
about her, Hugh Gaynor came to 
the conclusion that, unless another 
happy accident should at some fu- 
ture time throw her in his way, he 
should see or hear no more of the 
woman for whom he felt all the 
keen interest of former times, with 
the addition of deep compassion. 

When Honorine inquired for 
‘No. 70,’ at Meurice’s, she was in- 
formed that that gentleman and 
his party had left Paris at an early 
hour that morning, ev route for 
Rome. Further questioning con- 
cerning so entirely uninteresting 
an individual as a voyageur who 
had paid his bill and vacated his 
apartment could not be expected 
to be well received ; but Honorine 
was resolute, and succeeded in 
ascertaining that No. 70 had not 
received Alice’s note, which had 
indeed been deposited by the 
recreant commissionaire at the 
hotel since his departure. On 
asking whether No. 70 was known 
at Meurice’s, she was told he was 
not, but that one of the gentlemen 
of his party frequented the hotel. 
Was this gentleman likely to re- 
turn to Paris soon? He had or- 
dered an apartment for that day 
six weeks. Good; then would 
Honorine’s informant accept five 
francs, and charge himself with 
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the delivery to that gentleman, 
expected to return in six weeks, 
of a message which he the infor- 
mant must have the goodness to 
write out, as she could not write 
well enough for the purpose ? The 
informant did accept the five 
francs, and did write out the 
message in the concrerge’s lodge. 
It was addressed to Mr. Herbert 
Bingham, and it being translated, 
was thus expressed : 

‘Please let Mr. Gaynor, Pro- 
testant minister, know that if he 
wishes to hear of the lady whom he 
met in the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg two days before he left Paris, 
he must apply to Honorine Duclos, 
chambermaid at the Hotel Bristol. 
This is very important to Mr. Gay- 
nor. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MEANING MISCHIEF, 


WITHIN a week after the failure 
of Hugh Gaynor’s attempt to learn 
the story of Alice’s life, she and her 
husband left Paris. The perverse 
temper of Henry Hurst made the 
closing days of their residence there 
very trying to his wife; he resented 
everything like personal inconveni- 
ence, and not the utmost exertion 
of her skill and care could prevent 
his being subjected to the inevit- 
able discomforts of moving ; not 
all her cheerful industry could 
stretch their narrow means so as 
to procure that luxury of the rich 
—the doing of troublesome and 
fatiguing things without trouble or 
fatigue. The disappointment about 
seeing her old friend had told upon 
Alice ; any event was great in her 
lonely, brooding life, and it had 


brought to her a doomed feeling, 
a sense that fate was against her, 
which sank deeply into her heart. 
Her husband came back in a par- 
ticularly morose and bitter mood, 
and she did not dare to tell him of 
the meeting at the Luxembourg, 
and the subsequent mischance. She 
would tell him at another time, 
when she might speak with only 
the fear, not the certainty, of a re- 
pulse. But the day passed, and 
Alice did not tell him ; and they 
left Paris, and she had not told 
him. The parting between her 
and Honorine was warmly friend- 
ly, and Alice clung with all the 
hopefulness that was in her to the 
slight chance of once more finding 
her old friend, afforded by Honor- 
ine’s message. On her part, she 
promised to keep Honorine in- 
formed of her movements. That 
kind-hearted woman saw her «- 
devant mistress depart with sore 
misgivings. She had liked Mon- 
sieur less during the last few days 
than ever. 

So one phase of Alice’s married 
life was ended ; and she had en- 
tered on another not less difficult 
and dreary-seeming, for every day 
made the unsuitability between her 
and her husband more and more 
apparent. Had the interview for 
which she had hoped taken place, 
the story she would have had to 
tell Hugh Gaynor would have been 
simple and few in its details ; the 
true story of her life was not to be 
told in words, though easily to be 
divined by the discerning spirit of 
sympathy. It seemed incredible 
sometimes to herself that she could 
have been so far astray in her esti- 
mate of the character of one whom 
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she had known so long and so in- 
timately, one whose childhood and 
youth had been passed beside her. 
What spell had she been under, 
what blindness of the mind had 
fallen upon her? She had no 
comprehension of her own utter 
want of experience ; she did not 
know that she made for herself a 
world in her imagination, and 
lived there; she was profoundly 
ignorant of life. Was not he to be 
her buckler against all its ills, such 
as she had vaguely heard of ; was 
he not to be her consolation if any 
kind of trouble could find its way 
into a destiny shared with him? 
That sorrow could come through 
his means, could be dealt to her 
by his hand, was as foreign from 
her fears in anticipation as it 
was terrible in actual experience. 
Alice, with much less power of 
supporting such a fate than the 
numerous women to whom it is 
apportioned, found that the man, 
or rather the phantom, whom she 
had loved, was a being of one order, 
and the man whom she had married 
was a being of another. Still she 
loved him; the fidelity and patience 
of her nature made her true to the 
old absorbing feeling, though there 
was no longer happiness in it, and 
she had no more comprehension 
that in wrenching her heart away 
from him she might find some peace 
and freedom, than she had the 
power to doit. She was not un- 
der the same extent of delusion 
about her husband as she had been 
about her lover, but she was very 
far from understanding him yet ; 
and though she feared him to a 
degree which utterly crushed her 
spirit and deprived her life of all 
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possibility of enjoyment, her trust- 
ing simplicity of character pre- 
served her from a forecasting of 
the future in which his real attri- 
butes should play the part which 
might be expected. That he was 
tired of her, discontented with her; 
that she had little or no influence 
over him ; that he despised her for 
her ignorance and her timidity, 
held her faith a silly superstition, 
and regarded her womanly de- 
pendence and craving for love in 
impatient contempt, she knew and 
felt in every minute of her exist- 
ence, like the ceaseless quivering 
of a nerve in pain. But she had 
not, happily for her, the lament- 
able wisdom which would have 
taught her that the future must 
develop such a present into 
graver disaster, and that the dis- 
union which had already arisen 
must become wider—that Henry 
Hurst’s weariness of her would 
deepen into disgust. There was 
no principle to restrain, no genero- 
sity to soften him, and it was well 
for Alice that she did not realise 
thattruth in all its extent, and could 
not foresee its consequences. 

In the humility of her nature, 
Alice underrated herself in every 
way ; in her enthusiasm of affection 
and constancy she overrated her 
husband, even after the disenchant- 
ment of her hopes and dreams had 
become anoldstory. She felt her- 
self continually at fauit; she was 
like one groping in the dark, and 
day by day her path became more 
and more encumbered with obsta- 
cles, and her timid feet trod it with 
increasing pain and difficulty. ‘ He 
cannot have cared for me ever,’ 
she would say to herself when she 
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had sustained one of her daily de- 
feats, ‘ except just as his playfellow 
and child-companion. He married 
me out of pity because I was quite 
alone.’ Then the pain of that con- 
viction being too intense for her to 
bear without trying to alleviate it, 
she would have recourse to the 
letters which had sustained her 
during Henry’s long absence, and 
read their protestations and their 
plans with wonder, with agony. 
What had she done, in what 
was she changed, that all this 
had come so utterly to naught ; 
that it had never been, but for a 
few brief weeks, and had left her, 
to feel that she was in strange, un- 
suspected hands ?—for her hus- 
band was totally different from the 
ideal she had formed of him. She 
puzzled and wearied herself with 
self-questioning and self-commune, 
with severe introspection, with 
melancholy musing; she could not 
find out where the fault lay. And 
no wonder, for it was not in her. 
She was as she had ever been—a 
pure, gentle, womanly, unworldly 
creature, for whom all life’s mean- 
ing and value consisted in the 
home -affections and duties; a 
dreamer of dreams indeed, and of 
too sentimental a turn of mind for 
her own peace under any circum- 
stances, but well- endowed with 
practical qualities too; a woman 
who might have been happiest 
among the happy. ‘The 
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sphere in which she had lived had 
made Alice content with the sim- 
plest and humblest conditions of 
life; to her, ambition and the thirst 
for wealth and pleasure were not 
only unknown, but inconceivable. 
This was the thirst which con- 
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sumed Henry Hurst ; ambition was 
the dominant passion of his nature. 
The fierce revolt against his lot, 
which had found expression in his 
interviews with Mr. Eliot Foster, 
had been but temporarily quelled, 
or suspended, by his marriage, 
and had again resumed its work- 
The influence of his life in 
Paris before his marriage had been 
injurious to his moral nature ; al- 
ready terribly susceptible of evil, 
it hardened and embittered him, 
by the confirmation which it af- 
forded to his belief in pleasure as 
the only good. When Alice’s letter, 
written after her mother’s death, 
reached him, it touched the few re- 
maining generous impulses in his 
nature, and gave rise to some good 
resolves. After his fashion, he 
loved Alice. He had lost respect 
for womanhood, in the abstract ; 
he was a sceptic in every sense ; 
but he had not ceased to care for 
her, and he did not think of the 
contrasts which his later life had 
shown him; he did not take into 
account that her attraction had 
been for the boy who knew no 
more of the world than she did. 
That such a project as his mar- 
riage, under such circumstances, 
would excite the liveliest ridicule 
among his associates, he was well 
aware, and he said nothing about 
it till he returned to Paris accom- 
panied by Alice. His change of 
name excited littlkecomment among 
the wild set to which he belonged ; 
probably it had something to do 
with the incomprehensible laws of 
England—no matter, it was not 
their affair ; but the wife, the little 
Madame, who was not at all spirit- 
uel,and who had somuch the air ofa 
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Quaker?—well, the wife was also his 
affair, as Jules and Henri, Armand 
and Pierre agreed, and a /ris¢e affair 
too. But they saw very little of her, 
and heard less ; andshe was evident- 
ly no restraint upon her husband, 
who was as gail/lard as ever; and 
so Jules and Henri, Armand and 
Pierre, thought no more about poor 
Alice, especially when the fatal ru- 
mour spread among them that she 
was dévote. How much or how little 
her husband thought about her, 
nobody knew, and nobody cared. 
His love for her lasted a very short 
time, and the generous impulse 
which had animated him when he 
induced her to make him the mas- 
ter of her destiny, gave way before 
the weariness with which her timid 
nature, her unworldly notions, and 
her lowliness of heart inspired 
him. She provoked him inex- 
pressibly by the very submissive- 
ness, the pure and perfect goodness, 
which contrasted so strongly with 
his fierce self-love and self-will, his 
morose humour, and the utter ma- 
teriality of his tastes, which she 
couldnot evencomprehend. Some- 
thing in her nature, in her presence, 
which he could not define, but 
which was really their beautiful 
protesting purity, exasperated him, 
and aroused in him the tyrannical 
instinct which had always existed. 
He could not ignore, he could not 
fail to admire, her beauty, but he 
wearied of it. That pure, passion- 
less face had but an insipid charm 
for him at the best, and Alice never 
knew or cared howtomake the most 
ofher rare loveliness. True, she had 
not the means of adorning herself, 
but neither had she the taste. Any 
one of the women of his acquaint- 
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ance, her husband told her once, 
contemptuously, could have made 
ten times as much of the slender 
means at her disposal; but she 
liked to be a dowdy—it was part 
of her religion, he supposed. Her 
mild protest and explanation did 
not avail, and thenceforward Alice 
cared less for her beauty than ever, 
seeing that he cared for it not at all. 

The perpetual pain of her dis- 
appointed love was such, that 
Alice could find no alleviation, no 
distraction from it. It rendered 
her life worthless to her, and she 
did not struggle against it. Since 
there was nothing in life like what 
she had pictured it, why should she 
delude herself in any other way? 
Nothing would be what she sup- 
posed it ; better the void than fur- 
ther misery. It was quite true 
that Alice ‘moped.’ She had not 
the wisdom to avoid that injudi- 
cious yielding to her feelings, that 
acceleration ofthe transition in those 
of Henry Hurst. She ‘ moped’ be- 
cause she was unhappy, and also 
because the deadly element of 
jealousy, in one of its most com- 
mon forms, had begun to mingle 
with her unhappiness. Her hus- 
band could make himself so de- 
lightful to others. Her opportu- 
nities of observation were not 
many, but they were conclusive. 
How handsome he looked, how 
graceful, how bright, how agree- 
able and complaisant he could be, 
and with what animation and bril- 
liancy he could talk, of things in- 
deed which she but dimly under- 
stood, but would have striven to 
learn, and followed with so much 
interest, if she had dared. Her 
jealousy took no personal direc- 
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tion; her innocence, her unsuspi- 
ciousness, protected her in that re- 
spect ; she suffered alike, whether 
the society in which he shone, with 
a light he never cared to show to 
her, were that of men or women. 
It sufficed that he was wholly in- 
different to her, that for her he 
had dark looks, sneers, morose 
words, or in his better moods only 
a careless, absent kindness little 
less hard to bear. She knew this ; 
nothing could alter the fact; but 
she need not inflict upon herself 
the constant proof of it, so Alice 
lived as much as possible alone. 
In only two respects Henry 
Hurst sustained the estimate which 
his wife had formed ofhim. He 
was clever and industrious, he 
liked the profession he had chosen, 
and he worked hard at it. But for 
the fatal influence of his false po- 
sition in life, he might have been 
a different man. This it was which 
strengthened every defect, which 
embittered his mind,and made him 
regard his fellows with ceaseless, 
craving envy. The name and the 
money which he might have made, 
which his talents and his industry 
would in time secure, he held in 
disdain, while yet he coveted them, 
and strove for them. ‘These were 
the desired meed of men who were 
born to struggle with the world, to 
work their way in it; they knew 
that, and went on their appointed 
path with good-will, not haunted 
by doubt, and beset by injustice. 
Who was there to tell 47m that he 
was one of those men? Who was 
there to assure him that labour 
and not luxury was his birthright, 
was his rightful destiny, and not 
the imposition upon him of cruelty, 
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fraud, and wrong? He and his 
associates —the young men who 
worked with him, cheerful, content, 
feeling themselves in the right 
groove—were not on a level; his 
ignorance of his origin set him 
apart from them by a barrier which 
could not be overthrown. The 
utmost their efforts could achieve 
might be less than what he was 
entitled to. The tastes, the de- 
sires, the passions of which he was 
conscious, might not have given 
him the pain of the unattainable; 
if he had been in his true sphere, 
they might have been fitting ad- 
juncts of his condition, and not 
penalties ofit, dumb protests against 
it. So the strife within him raged 
ever more and more fiercely, and 
his mind was full of vague, sullen 
resentment. 

His neglected young wife knew 
little of all this. He had long 
ceased to talk with her of his early 
history, to discuss the probabilities 
which had furnished them with 
subjects for the endless discussions 
of their boy-and-girl days. Alice 
rarely thought of her husband’s un- 
known origin, rarely remembered 
what a mystery hung about him. 
That he had been born in any 
superior sphere of life appeared to 
her neither likely nor desirable ; 
her visions had never taken that 
form—which was fortunate, as, if 
they had, she would probably have 
suffered still more from her imagi- 
nary estimate of his superiority. 
She never, of her own choice, re- 
vived the subject, it was too pain- 
ful; for the bitterness and anger 
with which it filled Henry Hurst, 
aroused in her fear and evil anti- 
cipation. 
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For some time after they arrived 
in England, Alice’s life was brighter 
than usual. Her husband was 
away from his habitual associates, 
and had not formed new compa- 
nionships among men of his own 
class in London. The arrange- 
ment of the work which he had 
undertaken to do for the Messrs. 
G— occupied much of his time. 
His roving tour was not to com- 
mence until the spring, when the 
country would be in all its beauty. 
With the exception of a few days 
which preceded and a few which 
followed her marriage, Alice had 
never sojourned in London, and 
her better spirits and Henry’s 
better temper enabled her to enjoy 
the novelty a little, just at first. 
She had no hope of being permitted 
to accompany him in his approach- 
ing rambles ;, but she did not com- 
plain. She accepted the boon of 
an improved state of things in the 
present thankfully, and was almost 
happy in her lodgings on the first 
floor of a bare but roomy house 
in Southampton-row. No tidings 
reached her of Hugh Gaynor. She 
concluded that the device by which 
Honorine had hoped to communi- 
cate with him had proved unsuc- 
cessful. Alice suffered less than 
she had suffered in Paris from the 
sense of strangeness. She lived a 
more solitary life, for in London 
she knew literally no one; but the 
people about her spoke her own 
language, and their ‘ ways’ resem- 
bled those which had been familiar 
to her. On the whole this was a 
peaceful interval, to’ which she 
was to look back afterwards with 
terrible, unavailing regret. She 
‘moped’ less, she read more, she 
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tried to occupy herself in many 
ways, and in any eyes but those 
in which alone she cared to find 
favour she would have seemed a 
most beautiful and attractive wo- 
man. Occasionally she went with 
her husband to see some of the 
sights of London, to walk in the 
parks, or see a play. Her igno- 
rance of the habits and customs of 
fashionable life was profound ; she 
had no notion that Mrs. Havi- 
land and Miss Burdett would have 
been incredulously amused at the 
mere notion of their being in 
town, at the time of year when 
Alice never left the house without 
thinking she might see them pass 
her by in a carriage, or entered any 
public place without eagerly scan- 
ning the crowd, in the hope that her 
eyes might light upon their faces. 
She did not tell her husband 
of this lurking, slight interest in 
her life. She shrank from the fre- 
quent sneers which had formerly, 
until she had learned to suppress 
their manifestation, rebuked the 
‘ silliness’ of her ‘ romantic notions.’ 
If ever she should have the happi- 
ness of seeing those well-remem- 
bered faces again, and the ladies 
should condescend to notice her, 
she would remind him of the letter 
she had written to him describing 
their visit to ‘the Gift; but while 
they remained only a radiant vision 
in her memory, a delightful possi- 
bility to her hopes, she would keep 
her thoughts of them to herself— 
as she was but too well used to 
keep all her thoughts and memo- 
ries. How strange, how inexpli- 


cable it seemed to her differently- 
constituted, sensitively-strung mind, 
that any recurrence to the past, 
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any reference to their childish days, 
wearied Henry, and made him im- 
patient. She had not the word of 
that enigma. 

The spring was early, and pro- 
mised to be very fine. Henry 
Hurst was about to begin his task, 
which he expected to extend over 
two years at least, with intervals of 
rest. He was to be handsomely 
paid for his work, and on its com- 
pletion he would go abroad, to 
Italy, the home of the Arts, He 
took Alice into but small account 
in any of his schemes for the future ; 
he had gradually come to regard 
her as an inevitable nuisance, to 
be thought of as little as possible. 
A frightfully unnatural state of 
things, considering her youth, and 
the antecedents of the husband and 
wife ; but true, for all that —only 
too true. His first destination was 
Dorsetshire, and before he started, 
he made arrangements for the 
location of the ‘inevitable nui- 
sance.’ 

‘You cannot remain by yourself 
in a London lodging,’ Henry Hurst 
said to his wife on this occasion ; 
‘I must take a cottage in some 
pleasant suburb for you, and you 
can have a servant, and make 
yourself comfortable.’ 

‘Then you will not take me 
with you ?” said Alice with a plead- 
ing smile, which the young man 
must have been indeed hard-hearted 
to resist. ‘Are you quite deter- 
mined? I would not be in your 
way, or trouble you at all.’ 

‘Once for all, Alice, replied her 
husband with his blackest frown, 
‘have done with this. I cannot 
take you with me. I suppose you, 
who have ostentatiously courted 
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solitude when it didn’t happen to 
suit me, are not going to pretend 
you cannot bear it now.’ 

‘It is not that,’ replied Alice 
hurriedly ; ‘it is not that. But 
never mind me—I am foolish and 
weak. When am I ever other- 
wise? or, at least, when do you 
ever think me so? I will do any- 
thing, I will go anywhere you 
please.’ 

‘Yes, and make a tremendous 
fuss about it. Anyone would think 
I was proposing something dread- 
ful to you instead of a pleasant 
house of your own, where you can 
be as quiet as you please and do 
as you like.’ 

He spoke as if ‘doing as she 
liked’ were the ordinary state of 
things with Alice. She kept a 
thoughtful silence for some mi- 
nutes (during which he regarded 
her with a lowering look), and then 
said : 

‘I will not make any objection 
to anything you wish, dear ; but if 
you would let me choose, I should 
like to live somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of our old home. 
Do you remember once, when we 
were little children, my mother 
took us to the sea-side ?—it was the 
first time we had ever seen it; it 
was not very far from home, I 
think, as well as I can remember 
—I should like to go there while 
you are away.’ 

‘I think I remember the place 
you mean,’ said Henry Hurst, ‘near 
the Blackwater. A quiet place 
enough, I daresay, and healthy. 
If I cannot get a house for you, I 
suppose some sort of decent lodg- 
ings can be had. At any rate, I 
will try. Couldn’t you manage to 
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look pleased, Alice, just by way of 
a little variety ? 
* * * © 

Meriton was a pleasant place at 
all times. The house was spacious 
and handsome. Its master had 
added considerably to its size, and 
the good taste of its mistress had 
brought its internal arrangements 
to a very high degree of excellence. 
Stephen Haviland was character- 
ised by all the virtues of a country 
gentleman—a capital stud and 
an irreproachable cellar included. 
Julia, his wife, was an admirable 
hostess—she never interfered with 
her guests, especially in their flirta- 
tions, and she took care they had 
all the material components of 
comfort and enjoyment. Meriton 
was an especially pleasant place 
in the autumn and the shooting- 
season, when Frank Burdett was 
more particularly at home there, 
and lent his very efficient aid to 
both Mr. and Mrs. Haviland in 
their separate departments. It was, 
of course, inevitable that Frank 
Burdett should grow old—he had, 
indeed, made no trifling progress 
in that direction already—but no- 
thing seemed less probable than 
that he should ever look so. It 
gave his beautiful young daughter 
keen delight to observe his youth- 
fulness of looks and spirits, and 
she rejoiced mightily in being at 
Meriton, because when there she 
had her father almost always with 
her. 

‘It is so pleasant,’ she said one 
day with a pretty wilfulness, which 
none but the most acrimonious 
could have misinterpreted, ‘to have 
someone about me who never 
thinks of disobeying me, and who 
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believes everything I do to be— 
what is it that dreadful man says 
in that dreadful poem Miss Glennie 
used to make me learn when I was 
naughty ?—“ discreetest, wisest, vir- 
tuousest, best.” There, Captain 
Medway, I’m sure you are aston- 
ished at my memory. Why don’t 
you ease your mind by saying 
so?” 

While the gallant but not over- 
ready officer was seeking for an 
answer, and apparently expecting 
to find it either in his shirt-collar 
or in his whiskers, Madeleine for- 
got all about him, and was busily 
expatiating on the delights of Me- 
riton from some other point of 
view. She did not exaggerate 
them. All who were admitted to 
a share in them liked the place, 
and the sun of prosperity shone 
steadily upon its owners. 

Madeleine Burdett’s engagement 
to Verner Bingham was a year old 
—their ‘ odious youth’ was lessened 
so much—and the assembling of a 
large party at Meriton previous to 
the partridge-shooting was ex- 
pected in the autumn of the same 
year which had seen Henry Hurst 
commence his rambling artistic 
studies, and Alice take up her 
abode in a retired spot on the 
eastern coast, a short distance from 
the mouth of the Blackwater. The 
party, when met at Meriton, in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Marsh and 
their daughters, who contributed 
the chief portion of the ‘family’ 
element to the gathering. Mr. 
Marsh, usually spoken of by his 
wife as ‘ my Ned,’ was a gentleman 
of the harmless and inexpressive 
character to whom that style of 
appellation seems peculiarly ap- 
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propriate. He was good-natured, 
slow, very well off, and perfectly 
amenable to his Maria, whom he 
held in admiration and respect, 
almost equal in intensity to the 
sentiments entertained towards her- 
self by that lady. Mr. Marsh be- 
lieved in the Havilands thoroughly, 
and was a happy man. His man- 
ner of life, his opinions, his en- 
gagements, his politics, his money- 
matters, and his dress were all re- 
gulated for him; but he had no 
objection. He liked ordering his 
own dinner, and eating it gave him 
sensible satisfaction; but as the 
Havilands approved of good living, 
he was indulged even on that point. 
He was very fond of his wife, but 
perhaps only moderately attached 
to his daughters, a pair of big, 
bouncing young women, with loud 
voices, decided opinions, and awe- 
inspiring manners. Needless to 
add that they were perfect Havi- 
lands. Miss Angelina and Miss 
Clementina Marsh were girls of the 
(then) period, which, though differ- 
ing from the present in some very 
material particulars—a difference 
on which the society of to-day is 
by no means to be congratulated 
—had a good many objectionable 
features. They talked politics and 
religious controversy; they were 
offensively well-informed about 
elections ; they were given to fro- 
nunciamentos in favour of popular 
preachers ; they danced the polka 
vehemently ; they bored everyone 
who could not escape from them 
about the insularities of England, 
and the advantages of a cosmo- 
politan taste; they dressed in the 
worst possible foreign style, being 
wholly unaware of the special ma- 
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nufacture of millinery for the Eng- 
lish market, and falling readily into 
the snare ; and they detested Ma- 
deleine Burdett. 

It was not to be expected, even 
from the Haviland ramification of 
human nature, that the ‘ precious 
legacy’ should be regarded with 
much favour by her cousins, who, 
though they had no just grounds 
of complaint against fate and for- 
tune on any score, had nothing 
like the advantages and indul- 
gences which the ‘removal’ of 
Selina had been the means of 
securing to her daughter. A rich, 
childless uncle, with a fine country 
place and an unimpeachable town- 
house, an eminently fashionable 
wife, a seat in parliament, and all 
the contingent social advantages 
conferred by so pleasant a com- 
bination, is a very charming mem- 
ber of a family, provided that he 
understands the duties and privi- 
leges of his position properly, and 
divides the benefits he has it in his 
power to bestow, conscientiously. 
But when he makes an ‘invidious 
selection,’ as Mrs. Marsh feelingly 
described Stephen Haviland’s adop- 
tion of Madeleine, and adheres to 
that selection in so provokingly 
narrow a spirit that he might as 
well have had ever so many chil- 
dren of his own, so far as the un- 
selected nephews and nieces are 
concerned, he is no such great ac- 
quisition after all. The strong sen- 
timents entertained on this point 
by the Marshes and the Fanshaws 
were not altogether without war- 
rant. Stephen Haviland invited 
their ‘ young people’ sometimes to 
Meriton, and on those occasions 
they had their fair share of the en- 
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joyments the place afforded. But 
this was merely a general attention. 
They had none of the dear delight- 
ful privileges of intimacy with the 
important Mrs. Haviland and the 
admired Miss Burdett. They were 
asked to Mrs. Haviland’s balls in 
the season, but of invitations which 
mean so much more they received 
none. Julia did not pretend to 
feel any more interest in them 
than in the scores of young ladies 
who danced in her rooms, and 
flirted on her staircases. The 
glimpse afforded her of the family 
tactigue when Selina died had suf- 
ficed for her acuteness ; she calmly 
preserved the attitude which she 
had then assumed, and Madeleine 
alone was admitted within the 
charmed circle of whose pleasures 
and pastimes the Misses Marsh 
permitted themselves to talk, some- 
times boastfully and sometimes dis- 
paragingly as suited their audience, 
but always with some precaution 
as regarded Mrs. Haviland’s be- 
coming aware of their flights of 
fancy. Angelina and Clementina 
disapproved of Madeleine for seve- 
ral reasons. First, she was ‘a Bur- 
dett,’ and it was undeniable that 
her ‘ style’ was admired. Secondly, 
she had a flighty, inconsiderate 
manner—a habit of saying things 
which people, particularly men, 
considered witty, but in which 
they found nothing to admire; and 
it was quite lamentable that a girl 
with so little ‘ conversation’ should 
attract the attention of sensible 
men, and thus assist to give society 
a frivolous tone. Lastly, she had 
an independence about her in dress, 
and in choosing her associates, and 
in her way of attracting the ‘ best’ 
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young men to her, and keeping 
their attention fixed on her for just 
as long as she found them amus- 
ing, which weak people called art- 
less, girlish fascination, but which 
they regarded as_ reprehensible 
flirtation. If Angelina and Cle- 
mentina had known, when they 
made their not remarkably triumph- 
ant entry among the party as- 
sembled at Meriton, that Madeleine 
was ‘engaged,’ their feelings to- 
wards her might have undergone a 
salutary change, but, on the other 
hand, they would have been very 
much shocked. It was bad enough 
to see Captain Medway, one of the 
most presentable men they knew 
—the Misses Marsh observed the 
true Haviland moderation of praise 
—making himself so absurdly con- 
spicuous about her, and to see her 
taking his homage as a matter of 
course ; but if they had known that 
his homage, like that of many an- 
other man whom they were de- 
stined to observe during their visit, 
must be quite infructuous, they 
would have regarded her with lofty 
horror rather than with ill-dis- 
guised envy. But they knew no- 
thing about Verner Bingham ; and 
Madeleine’s position seemed more 
unassailable and her bearing more 
insouciante than ever. Angelina 
and Clementina usually spoke of 
their cousin as ‘that disagreeable 
girl,’ but when they retired to their 
rooms that night, having had but 
moderate opportunity for the ex- 
hibition ofall the Haviland talents, 
they called her ‘ detestable.’ 

Mrs. Haviland, who had not 
lost her skill in the reading of 
character, or her taste for its em- 
ploy, perfectly understood the sen- 
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timents of Angelina and Clemen- 
tina, and likewise of their mother. 
They amused her a good deal. In 
truth, there was nothing of the 
conventional fiancée in Madeleine 
Burdett’s manner. She did not 
muse or mope; she was not ab- 
sent in her mood, or pale or pen- 
sive in her looks; she did not 
watch the arrival of the post with 
ostentatious avidity, nor did she 
expend an unreasonable quantity 
of time in writing letters. She was 
not deficient in the ordinary courte- 
sies of life to her friends who were 
present, in honour of the one parti- 
cular friend who was absent; she 
was not incapable of interesting 
herself in any human affairs except 
her own; she did not take pains 
to prove to her relatives that she 
was entirely indifferent to them 
and their interests and pleasures. 
She ate with a good appetite, 
danced with undiminished spirit, 
laughed quite as much as usual ; 
in short, she did not make herself 
a nuisance to everybody, and was, 
in consequence, totally unlike the 
engaged young lady whose friends 
are debarred by circumstances from 
anticipating the happy release of 
her speedy marriage. 

Madeleine was less exceptional 
in the hearty and undisguised plea- 
sure with which she received the 
tribute of admiration so generally 
paid her. It has occurred a few 
times to on-lookers at the game of 
life, to observe that the most senti- 
mental and even lugubrious young 
ladies in the engaged condition 
have no objection to flirtations 
more or less mild, and entertain 
liberal notions concerning permis- 
sible ‘friendships,’ and the good 
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which their influence is calculated 
to do to impressible mankind. 
Madeleine had no theories upon 
this point; but her practice was 
to make herself very charming to 
all comers, and to let them take 
the consequences. If Verner Bing- 
ham had been present, she would 
not have made the smallest differ- 
ence in her manner ; in his absence 
she had more time to make herself 
generally agreeable, that was all. 
But it will be easily understood 
that the young-lady section of the 
community explained Madeleine’s 
charming manner by declaring her 
to be a flirt; and would have de- 
scribed it still more harshly had 
they known the truth. 

For all this, Madeleine was not 
generally unpopular with women. 
There were many sufficiently gene- 
rous to like and admire the fair, 
bright young girl, and she was just 
as charming to the women who 
were her friends as to the men; 
while the dislike of her cousins 
troubled her not in the least. 
She had heard some of the stric- 
tures passed upon her conduct by 
Angelina and Clementina ; and 
even a few of their prognostica- 
tions of the inevitable evil termi- 
nation of what they more tersely 
than elegantly called her ‘ goings 
on.’ But she was too happy, as 
well as too generous, to care for 
anything of the kind, and would 
have been genuinely delighted if 
society would have accepted An- 
gelina and Clementina according 
to the Haviland valuation. That 
fraction of society which formed 
the autumn party at Meriton did 
not so accept them; but Made- 
leine exerted the tact which she 
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possessed in a degree calculated to 
be of much use to her as the wife 
of a—it was to be hoped—rising di- 
plomatist, and contrived to keep 
her cousins in very good humour 
without making any sacrifices of a 
painful nature. 

It was in the course of the second 
week after the autumn festivities 
at Meriton had commenced, that 
Stephen Haviland told his wife he 
had been requested by Messrs. 
G—, the well-known engravers, to 
permit an artist in their employ- 
ment to make drawings of the 
house and grounds of Meriton, for 
the purpose of giving them a place 
in a work designed to illustrate the 
architectural and landscape beau- 
ties of England, and which was 
destined to be the finest work of 
the kind in existence. This was 
the sort of request that Stephen 
Haviland liked to have made to 
him. It flattered his sense of self- 
importance and his pride in all his 
possessions. Julia did not care 
particularly about the matter, but 
her invariable good taste led her 
to a graceful acquiescence ; and 
also to signify her assent to her 
husband’s proposition that it would 
be well to offer some attention to 
the artist, who would probably ar- 
rive soon after the necessary for- 
mality of his reply. Madeleine, 
who had been listening with her 


usual lively interest, intervened at 
this point by saying : 

‘I wonder if he would give me 
some drawing-lessons while he is 
down here, uncle? Do you think 
he is too high and mighty, an artist 
on too grand a scale, for that sort 
of thing ?” 

‘I don’t know indeed, my dear,’ 
answered Stephen ; ‘I am inclined 
to imagine not, however. A com- 
mission of this kind does not be- 
speak much importance. I can find 
out as soon as I see him.’ 

‘Thank you, uncle,’ said Ma- 
deleine. ‘It will be so delightful 
if he should not object to giving 
me lessons. I was getting on so 
nicely with that dear old Cole- 
brook — the only thing I really 
regretted leaving town for was 
my drawing.—You don’t object, 
do you, aunt?’ she added, turn- 
ing with a smile of security to 
Julia. 

‘Certainly not, Maddy, if your 
uncle can manage it for you.—Who 
is this person, Stephen? Anyone 
one knows anything about? Do 
the Messrs. G— name him ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Stephen, ‘they do. 
I think I have the letter here, but 
I don’t know the name at all. Ah; 
yes, here it is-—he had taken a 
letter from his breast-pocket, and 
was looking hurriedly through it— 
‘his name is Horace Holmes.’ 
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FIVE years ago the Fates bound 
me for a continental tour. Nei- 
ther poverty nor ill-health had led 
to the decision; but a more can- 
kerous worm than consumption, a 
more direful cure than want of 
means, afflicted me. In a word, I 
was hipped / 

Hipped, d/asé, wearied, ennuied, 
—call it what you like,—tired of 
myself and. of the world, I forgot 
Schiller’s great words, that ‘man 
can never from himself divide,’ and 
plunged headlong, not into the 
waters of Lethe, but into the Ger- 
man baths. 

I left London in May, wishing 
to avoid the rush of the season ; 
and here let me at once state, since 
it has become the fashion to ascribe 
all lowness of spirits, all misan- 
thropic tendencies, to some de- 
rangement of the digestive organs, 
that mine was not an affair of the 
liver, but of that occasionally very 
tender spot, the heart. 


‘ Give me the pleasure with the pain, 
So I be loved, and love again.’ 


But I wasn’t, therefore let us talk 
reason. 

Well, I went through Belgium, 
up the Rhine to Ems, Wiesbaden, 
Homberg, &c., and reached Baden- 
Baden towards the end of June. 
The season was just commencing, 
and every day swelled the Awr/iste, 
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and made hotels fuller, and hotel- 
keepers more extortionate. The 
‘Maison de Conversation’ (why it 
does not retain its generic term of 
‘ Curse-all’ has always been a mys- 
tery to me) grew gayer and gayer, 
the play waxed higher and higher, 
the guests came thicker and thicker ; 
not ‘small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less,’ but gradually bad, and 
worse and worse, as the season 
progressed. 

On I stayed, and saw the bank 
broken, and then the breaker 
broken ; saw flirtations ripen into 
marriages, and matrimonial alli- 
ances well-nigh grow into divorces. 
Heard from the lips of a certain 
Bacon, how he went into the den 
one day, thinking to win a thou- 
sand francs to pay for a pair of 
earrings he had promised his wife 
at Mellerios the iewellers ; how he 
lost half his patrimony, and the 
other half the same night at whist. 
How the play at the public tables 
was a bagatelle compared with the 
play in private houses ; how little 
the casual visitor knows of the 
under-current of Baden life; and 
similar gossip. 

On I stayed, and when the sea- 
son began to wane, not knowing 
whither to turn my steps, having 
little interest in anything or any 
place, I rummaged in my writing- 
case and drew forth the only letter 
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of introduction I had brought with 
me. It was addressed to ‘ Baron 
von B., Baden-Baden.’ Thus armed, 
I sallied forth, and determined to 
present myself and my credentials, 
thinking, if no greater advantage 
accrued, I might have the oppor- 
tunity of brushing up my rusty 
German, and possib'y secure a 
guide and companion for my ram- 
bles. 

Arrived at my destination, I was 
ushered into an interior thoroughly 
German. A polished floor inter- 
sected with various pieces of carpet 
of different forms and colouring, 
looking like a Dutch flower-garden 
without the flowers ; transparencies, 
representing views of the adjacent 
scenery, hung at the windows in 
every pane of glass (whereby the 
light, by no means profuse, was en- 
tirely destroyed). Ivy suspended 
from the ceiling in pots of classic 
shape. A writing-cabinet that was 
certainly not ornamental, and, if 
ever tried, must have proved ut- 
terly unavailable for any purpose 
connected with the caligraphic art. 
Last, though not least, the pon- 
derous sofa, the traditional German 
post ofhonour; and gracefully rising 
from it as I entered, the pleasantest- 
looking, best-worn middle - aged 
lady eyes could wish to behold. 
I underline the word /ady because 
my London friend said gentleman, 
and breathed not a word that could 
lead me to infer a goddess presided 
at his hearth, or, more literally 
speaking, at his ofen. 

She greeted me with my card 
and letter in her hand. My name, 
she said, was familiar to her 
through our mutual friend ; her hus- 
band had gone into Carlsruhe for 
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the day, would return in the even- 
ing, and lose no time in joining 
with herself to bid me welcome. 
She spoke in French, fluently and 
without accent, and being a bad 
hand at languages myself (I was 
some years in the F. O.), I was 
puzzled to know what country- 
woman she really was. She speedily, 
however, relieved my curiosity by 
telling me that, like her husband, 
she was Prussian; had been Hof- 
dame to a petty royalty not far 
off, where the court language was 
French, and it was considered 
mauvais ton to speak any other. 

She had married rather late in 
life, and had quitted the shoals 
and quicksands of a courtly life 
for ever and ever, to enjoy the 
peaceful tranquillity of Baden-Baden, 
‘Yes,’ said she, seeing me smile, 
‘you may laugh ;. but it is peaceful 
for us dwellers of the soil, and if 
you will stay another month or 
two, you can see for yourself the 
truth of my assertion. I told her 
I feared I had already far out- 
stayed the period of my intended 
sojourn, and must bend my steps 
southwards e’er the snows impeded 
the passes. I hoped, however, to 
make her better acquaintance and 
to see her husband, and thanking 
her for the cordiality of her recep- 
tion, took my leave. 

Early the following morning, 
Herr von B. presented himself at 
the Hotel de l'Europe; and if I 
had been struck by the social 
charms of his wife, I was still more 
impressed by the intelligence, know- 
ledge, and conversation of my new 
acquaintance. 

He spoke English perfectly ; un- 
derstood our history, government, 
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laws, and literature as we rarely un- 
derstand them ourselves ; was well 
informed on all subjects ; had not 
been out of the little dukedom for 
fourteen years, and never wished 
to leave it. ‘ You,’ he said, speak- 
ing of the visitors to Baden-Baden, 
‘are our pastime and amusement. 
We form a colony here—in fact, 
there is much the same class of 
residents as at Bath or Cheltenham 
with you. You do not observe us 
during the season, because from 
our simplicity of attire and unob- 
trusive manners we pass unnoticed 
through the gay and motley throng ; 
but wait till you are gone—then, 
like the glowworms after dark, we 
shine resplendent, and form the 
actual life of Baden-Baden out of 
season. 

‘On the first of October all the 
gambling-rooms are closed but one. 
The fine orange-trees and rare 
plants are moved into it ; it is well 
warmed, well lighted ; a good band 
plays every evening; we congregate 
around it ; the young people some- 
times dance, if any of the officers 
from Rastadt happen to be over ; 
the play languishes, and I quite 
believe the table is only kept open 
another month as an act of courtesy 
towards the residents, for there are 
few visitors, and those who do 
visit us at this time of year are 
generally Swiss tourists homeward 
bound, and they certainly do not 
materially benefit the table. It is 
more an excuse for socia/ity, if such 
a thing can be said to exist here. 
You have seen the passions of man 
excited by gambling—you have 
seen the struggle for wealth, the 
despair at losses— you have, in 
truth, seen this fairy spot, “ where 
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all but the spirit of man is divine,” 
in its brightest and gayest garb, 
but not in the one that most strikes 
the mind of the student and the 
philosopher. The exclusiveness of 
this little settlement is something 
incredible, and the want of sym- 
pathy and congeniality amongst 
people whom one would think glad 
to get any company but their own 
beyond all power of description. 
You, as an Englishman, with your 
extended views of men and things, 
would scarce credit the fact that, 
in this year of grace 1862, there 
are barely two families here who 
are on visiting terms, because it 
has been impossible to settle the 
order of precedence. 

‘ Ebenbiirlig and von Adel are 
as much the watchwords of Baden 
life out of season as roulette and 
trente et quarante during the reign 
of the croupiers. These, too, are 
harmless, inoffensive men, gene- 
rally small traders who fill up their 
hours of recreation from the mad- 
dening money-taking of the play 
by doling out bad coffee and worse 
tea, and otherwise supplying the 
alimentary demands of this great 
urban village. My wife and I, 
thank heaven, are above, or per- 
haps below, all petty prejudices— 
at all events they never interfere 
with our personal comforts and 
enjoyments ; and we have a plea- 
sant life enough, summer and 
winter, seeing everything, hearing 
much, and saying nothing. You 
see that elderly gentleman,’ con- 
tinued my informant, ‘ walking ra- 
pidly towards the bridge; I will 
lay any money he is getting out of 
the way of the King of Prussia.’ 
I approached the open window, 
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and saw a military-looking man 
rushing as if the devil himself were 
at his heels along the road, and 
surely enough not five minutes 
later the king came leisurely saun- 
tering in the same direction, ac- 
companied by a statesman and a 
poet. ‘That gentleman,’ said Baron 
von B., ‘is my oldest and very 
dearest friend, and he views my 
heresies as a father might sorrow 
for his prodigal son. Originally 
he left Prussia on account of his 
wife’s health ; but he has deter- 
mined never to return on account 
of the extended liberal views pro- 
fessed by the existing government. 
He holds a high place at court, 
and one that has been hereditary 
in his family from time imme- 
morial. ‘Too much a courtier to 
oppose his king, too deeply im- 
bued with his old Prussian conser- 
vatism (and that’s pretty stiff) to 
make any compromise of his 
opinions, he prefers to end his 
days in voluntary exile, rather than 
retain his place in a degenerate 
court. This is why he avoids the 
king, because his majesty would be 
sure to inquire why the Herr Graf 
does not present his pretty daugh- 
ter in Berlin. <Afropros of his 
daughter: she is a charming, ac- 
complished girl, but likely to grow 
into an old one, and fall a victim 
to her father’s prejudices. 

‘Last year Mr. S., the heir- 
apparent to one of your merchant- 
kings, a young man of consider- 
able attainments, refined manners, 
striking appearance, and colossal 
fortune, moving in the best society 
in Paris and London, made the 
acquaintance of Anna von K. at 
the English ambassador’s. He 
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was so captivated by her that he 
lost no time in proposing for her. 
He was at once refused by the 
father, and when I ventured to 
expostulate and point out the wrong 
he was doing his child, he answered 
with great indignation, “Do you 
think I want grandchildren for my 
tradespeople ?” 

‘On another occasion he made 
the casual acquaintance ofa French- 
man, whose name he did not know, 
but whose intelligence and conver- 
sation deeply charmed my old 
friend. Before leaving, the French- 
man offered his card to Graf K. 
It bore the name of an author 
illustrious throughout Europe, no 
less for his talents than for his 
republican tendencies. “ Sir,” said 
Graf K., looking aghast as he rose 
majestically from his seat, “I re- 
spect your talents and I honour 
your intelligence; I regret that 
both should serve so foul a cause. 
Had I known your name sooner, I 
should never have had the honour 
of making your acquaintance !”’ 

Here my new friend ceased 
speaking and left me, with the 
understanding we should meet the 
same evening on the terrace. 

And I, too, will take my leave. 

Since then I have seen strange 
lands and strange faces ; I have 
viewed life in the prairie and in 
the desert; visited the ‘City of 
the Saints’ and cities of the sinners; 
seen man in every state and all 
conditions ; but I always turn with 
pleasure to the recollection of my 
Baden philosopher, and rejoice to 
think how little the earnest-think- 
ing, comprehensive mind is affected 
by the influence of its local sur- 
roundings. 
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In one of Mr. Lever’s stories of 
Irish life, he introduces a lady, the 
meek victim of a husband who ill- 
uses, and children who despise and 
slight, her, but who finds consola- 
tion in her miseries, and occupa- 
tion for all the dull hours of a 
dreary leisure, in the reiterated 
perusal of C/arissa. In the woes 
of the fascinating and persecuted 
heroine, the reader forgets her own; 
and in the involved, complicated 
details, and the endless repetitions, 
she attains to a delightful confu- 
sion of ideas and bewilderment of 
memory which makes the story ever 
new. Probably not one of Mr. 
Lever’s readers ever thought of 
ascertaining what manner of book 
that was which brought consola- 
tion to the Irish doctor’s wife, or 
had any notion that Mr. Lever was 
not merely ‘quizzing’ the rambling, 
voluminous, obsolete bookseller- 
author, by recommending the dead- 
and-gone fiction as an anodyne for 
weak-minded sorrow. Modern 
readers knew nothing about Rich- 
ardson except the story of his life, 
his place among the celebrities 
of a period which has a strangely 
unreal effect now, considering its 
actual nearness, and the names of 
his works, Pamela, Clarissa, and 
Sir Charles Grandison. Mr. Dallas 
has done them an important ser- 
vice by disinterring old Samuel 
Richardson’s masterpiece from the 
dust of oblivion and putting it into 
their hands, shorn of excrescences, 
purged from tediousness which mo- 


dern taste could not be induced to 
tolerate, with attractive exterior, 
and such an explanation and eulo- 
gium of its merits as must force 
the least appreciative reader to 
comprehend the value of the ma- 
terial upon which he has employed 
his critical and editorial skill. 

The appearance of C/arissa as 
a three-volume novel, in modern 
type, and with an introduction in 
the form of an elegant and pro- 
found critical essay by Mr. Dallas, 
is an interesting event in literature ; 
not only because it will disperse 
the general ignorance concerning 
a writer who achieved an unprece- 
dented success in his own day in 
England, and who is exalted by 
French critical judgment to the 
highest rank of fame ; but because 
it affords an opportunity of compar- 
ing the literature of fiction now with 
what it was then, the social man- 
ners of the present with those of 
the past, the resources on which 
the writer of that day who gained 
the greatest mastery over the minds, 
swayed most powerfully the emo- 
tions of the public, depended for 
the extraordinary results which he 
achieved, with those commonly 
employed by our popular novelists. 

What the people for whom C/a- 
rissa was written thought of the 
book, everybody knows; and no 
stronger proofofthe inveterate aver- 
sion to prolixity in our time could 
be adduced than the fact that so 
few have had the courage to make 
themselves acquainted with a work 
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which was the ‘ sensation’ of its own 
epoch. C/arissa was discussed in 
every kind of society: written 
about, quarrelled over, waited for 
with intense impatience (a faint 
revival of which, in the case of 
The Woman in White, surprised 
our undemonstrative days)—so re- 
alised in every detail by its innu- 
merable readers, that the author 
received passionate remonstrances 
from utter strangers when the ultra- 
tragic nature of his intentions be- 
came evident—carried about to 
public places, so believed in that 
‘foreigners went to Hampstead to 
search out the house in the Flask 
Walk where Clarissa lodged, and 
Londoners, as they strolled through 
King-street into Covent-garden, 
looked about for the shop of Smith 
the glover, in whose tenement 
Clarissa died.’ Mr. Dickens is 
probably the only writer who has 
excited anything like the personal 
interest in one of the creations of 
his fancy which Richardson com- 
manded for so many of his person- 
ages. He tells us that he received 
many letters imploring him to spare 
little Paul Dombey’s life—a com- 
pliment which was implied criticism 
of the finest sort. ‘ When Pamela, 
whose history came out by instal- 
ments in a distant village,’ says 
Mr. Dallas, ‘was known to be 
married, the good folks who were 
interested in her fate set the church- 
bells ringing, and filled the air 
with rejoicings. When the first 
half of C/arissa was published, the 
author was besieged with letters 
entreating him to make the heroine 
happy in a union with her destroyer, 
and to reform Lovelace.’ ‘ Will 
you not save his soul, sir? 

It is not altogether on account 


of Richardson’s prolixity that the 
present generation — who read so 
much more, and have so much 
more to read, than those who have 
gone before—do not read him. 
The colloquialisms of one epoch 
become the quaintnesses of the 
next, and in the stilted phraseology 
and odd formality of the style of 
that dead-and-gone time there is 
something dreary to us, and irre- 
sistibly repellent. It makes itself 
felt in its serious, in its critical, 
even in its biographical literature, 
and is only to be surmounted by 
an effort, which, as it would be 
destructive to the sense of amuse- 
ment, readers will not incur in the 
cause of amusement. But, with 
such an exponent of the extraordi- 
nary beauties of the book as Mr. 
Dallas, with such an enthusiastic 
yet keen analysis of its merits, 
aims, and peculiarities, no one will 
be deterred from verifying his state- 
ments because Clarissa Harlowe 
calls her mother ‘honoured ma- 
dam,’ and Lovelace speaks of his 
‘conqueress ; because the hero- 
ine and her confidante call each 
other ‘thou,’ and deal largely in 
notes of admiration, ejaculations, 
and trite moralisings. Whatever 
there is of tediousness inseparable 
from the style—(the abridgment 
deprives the form of redundance)— 
ceases to offend as we find out 
all the beauty, truth, pathos, and 
grandeur which Mr. Dallas teaches 
us to trace in this wonderful story 
of a persecuted, innocent, noble 
life, and a saintly, broken-hearted 
death. 

It is by the minute touches with 
which the book abounds that 
Richardson contrived to make it 
sO exquisitely natural, so possible, 

















so deeply affecting. For this pur- 
pose, the epistolary style is indis- 
pensable. In a narrative written 
in the phraseology of that time, 
Clarissa must have been a ‘ fault- 
less monster,’ and her father, 
mother, sister, brother, and the 
hideous Solmes too irredeemably 
detestable. But Clarissa puts her 
own little foibles on paper so de- 
lightfully that they make her tran- 
scendent virtues and beauty of mind 
only more enchanting, while en- 
tirely probable ; and the terms of 
affection and praise in which she 
writes of her parents, apart from 
the old-fashioned method of ad- 
dress, prevents their inspiring utter 
disgust, even when they are _per- 
petrating the most inveterate and 
the stupidest cruelties upon her,— 
playing the game of Lovelace for 
him, and furnishing texts for the 
endless moralising which Mr. 
Dallas has dexterously eliminated. 
* Richardson’s prolixity,’ he says, 
‘is of three kinds, that of the gos- 
sip, that of the moraliser, and that 
of the complete letter-writer.’ To 
the first he owes much of the 
realistic effect produced by the 
book ; the third is indispensable to 
its form ; the second is mercifully 
tempered to an impatient genera- 
tion already risen in revolt against 
sermons even in their recognised 
right place. The correspondence 
between Lovelace and Belford, 
though in one sense utterly impos- 
sible,—because no man who ever 
lived would so elaborately analyse 
and expose his own depravity in 
a series of letters, and no division 
of time would have enabled him to 
do the manifold tricks, and then 
recount them in writing, with infi- 
nite detail, and every delightful 
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adjunct of keen wit, dry humour, 
and quaint philosophy,—is as in- 
dispensable a method of putting 
this typical scoundrel before the 
reader. Neither his character, nor 
the fearful crime in which his 
career of villany culminated, could 
have been put forth in narrative 
shape; but he paints himself so 
irresistibly, he makes himself so 
wonderfully real, so many-sided, 
he gives us such frequent glimpses 
of the momentary revulsion in him 
towards good, the vagabond is 
so captivating, with all his prolix 
profligacy, that the desperate resist- 
ance of his victim does not lack 
the thrilling interest of being made 
against the natural promptings of 
her heart, and every external per- 
suasion. ‘We believe in him,’ 
says Mr. Dallas, commenting on 
the wonderful subtlety with whicl: 
Lovelace is made to depict him- 
self, ‘as a reality, and are made 
to accept him alternately as fasci- 
nating and detestable ; a hero and 
a villain; a man likely to win the 
favour of a lady, and yet a wretch 
not fit to live. His personal beauty, 
his wit, the keenness of his obser- 
vations, and his rare assurance, 
rivet our attention, compel our ad- 
miration, and blind us for a time 
to the cold rancour of his nature, 
and to the ruffian conduct which 
is in him its fruit.’ Still, we refuse 
to believe that society in any age 
would have accepted Lovelace as 
its representative ‘ gentleman,’ and 
echo Mr. Dallas’ sentiment, ‘ The 
devil take such gentlemen! One 


grudges that Lovelace should fall 
in a duel with an honourable man 
instead of rolling handcuffed to his 
doom in the hangman’s cart ; and 
if it must be admitted that his 
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letters are the most vivacious in 
the whole correspondence,—always 
sparkling, always readable, — we 
who can read him aright know that 
his wit, his spirits, his gaiety, his 
power of dealing with solemn sub- 
jects so as to rob them of their 
importance, are but as the luminous 
unwholesome vapours that play 
upon graves and declare the dark 
corruption buried underneath.’ 
Richardson’s sensitiveness of con- 
science led him to fear that he had 
injured morality by portraying such 
a scoundrel, and yet making him 
fascinating ; but the fear was un- 
founded, for, after all, Lovelace is 
a miserable, despicable wretch, 
made to quail before the defence- 
less woman he destroys, and utterly 
routed even in his hideous victory. 
The closest analysis, the keenest 
criticism of this great novel will 


produce no other impression than 
this — that no otherwise could its 
sublime and dreadful story be told, 
and no other writer would then 
have dared, or would now dare, to 
tell it. 

The intense realism which dis- 


tinguishes CVarissa, which _ tri- 
umphs over the faults that are not 
to be denied, is realism of a totally 
different kind from that which is 
prized and cultivated by modern 
novelists. The one is realism ap- 
plied to sentiment, the other is 
realism applied to incident. In 
spite of the interest aroused so 
keenly, and directed so justly and 
ably, by Mr. Dallas’ introduction, 
the early portion of the first volume 
is difficult to read. With the ex- 
ception of Arabella Harlowe, Cla- 
rissa’s sister, whom she presents by 
a few playful touches of satirical 
personal description, the family 
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party are vague. They are plainly 
detestable, to be sure, but one does 
not see them, and ‘ Harlowe Place’ 
is, and continues to be, a mere 
name. But Clarissa grows upon 
the perception, engrosses the mind, 
wins the affections of the reader, 
until at length he finds himself fol- 
lowing the tortuous course of her 
mental struggles with an almost 
painful intensity of interest. She 
is perfectly real, though one gets a 
better notion of her dress than 
of her appearance, and ‘local co- 
louring’ there isnone. Every emo- 
tion is detailed, every timid yearn- 
ing of the girl’s heart towards the 
parents who drive her to her doom, 
every aspiration of her pure soul, 
each fear, each misgiving, every 
throb of her revolt against Solmes, 
every instinctive shudder of her 
loathing towards him, the wonder- 
ful mingling of perfect purity with 
the comprehension of the coarse 
and insulting passion of which she 
is the object, of spotless chastity 
of mind and person with the cau- 
tion which we find it difficult to 
associate with her youth and girl- 
ishness—caution which makes her 
regard Lovelace’s conduct with sus- 
picion, but fails to enable her to 
realise the extent or calculate the 
resources of his villany. She is such 
a perfect lady, the sense of her true 
refinement is never absent; the most 
trifling details are not petty, they 
are ennobled by her nobility ; and 
the scandalous and shocking scenes 
at Mrs. Sinclair’s no more con- 
taminate her image in the midst 
of them, as Mr. Dallas in one of 
the finest passages of his masterly 
criticism points out, than did the 
riot of the ‘rabble rout’ of Comus 
contaminate ‘the Lady.’ Such is 
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the art of the writer, so surprising 
its power, its delicacy, and its sus- 
tainment, that the story, fearfully 
tragical, full of horror and guilt as 
it is, is not for a moment revolting. 
The hatred, the unbearable anger 
which Lovelace’s crime excites, are 
almost overpowered by the awe- 
stricken, ineffably tender, reveren- 
tial rapt attention with which one 
follows the injured girl throughout 
the slow, agonising stages of her 
apotheosis—her transition from the 
sainttothe angel. Well has Mr. Dal- 
las said: ‘In the whole world of 
literature there is nothing like this. 
If it would be only difficult to find 
a parallel to such intensity of crime, 
and of the passion of woe which 
follows thereupon, it is simply im- 
possible to find anything to com- 
pare with the contrasted sublimity 
of the sequel, in which our pain 


turns to homage of kin to jubilee, 
and in which the heroine—dis- 
graced, destroyed, and derelict— 
rises in her immortal splendour 
above the wreck of her fair name 
and all her maiden promise, above 
the world where she can no longer 


tarry.” Page by page the charm 
of the book grows, surmounting all 
quaintness of phrase, all checks of 
formality, or ofa mannerism unplea- 
sant because unfamiliar, surmount- 
ing all apprehended weariness 
through its prolixity, winning and 
holding us in the grasp of the po- 
tent genius which has sounded 
such dangerous depths of passion 
and emotion. 

In the early portion of the story, 
the improbabilities involved in the 
method of its construction jar on 
one’s nerves, and retard the action 
of its charm. Persecuted, watched 
as she was, Clarissa could not 
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have carried on a voluminous se- 
cret correspondence, which must 
have occupied an immense deal of 
time, was suspected by her unna- 
tural, household enemies, and 
was, in fact, the chief subject of 
their ceaseless espionage. But 
after her flight from home, her 
helpless deliverance into the hands 
of Lovelace, the incongruity van- 
ishes. The terror- and anguish- 
laden hours are full of a dreary 
leisure in which she can chro- 
nicle all their strife, all their suf- 
fering, all their despair. Thence- 
forth, the full realism of the tragic 
story has its way—there is no con- 
tradiction, no interruption; the 
seemingly hopeless and unequal 
contest between good and evil 
rages, concentrating our pursuing 
gaze upon the shifting phases of 
the battle, until the long-deferred 
victory, glorious in ruin and death. 
At the close we are not surprised 
at the reputation gained by Rich- 
ardson, at the delight with which 
this masterpiece inspired the peo- 
ple of a time which, if it had but 
few novels to read, had them of 
a surpassing quality; though, re- 
garding society at that time in the 
light in which history and memoirs 
set it, as generally illiterate, disso- 
lute, and dissipated, coarse of 
speech, and extremely material in 
its pleasures, it is hard to believe 
that Richardson’s book was not 
written ‘over the head’ of most of 
his readers, that the enthusiasm 
for the noble, matchless heroine 
was not a fashion rather than a 
feeling, in the case of the majority. 
It is amusing to learn what were 
the gnats which aristocratic critics 
—who, if not gravely belied, were 
much given to the swallowing of 
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camels—found to strain at in Rich- 
ardson’s sublime romance. ‘ He’ 
(Richardson) ‘has no idea of the 
manners of high life,’ wrote Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague ; ‘ his old 
Lord M— talks in the style ofa 
country justice ; and his virtuous 
young ladies romp like the wenches 
round a Maypole. Such liberties 
as pass between Mr. Lovelace and 
his cousin are not to be excused by 
the relation. I should have been 
much astonished if Lord Denbigh 
should have offered to kiss me; 
and I daresay Lord Trentham 
never attempted such impertinence 
to you.’ This trivial, superficial, 
supercilious criticism is very cha- 
racteristic of the time and the so- 
ciety. The manners of Mr. Love- 
lace did not come up to its stand- 
ard, but his morality did not griev- 
ously offend against it. 

The history of novels since 
Clarissa to the present day is 
analogous to that ofart, journalism, 
and locomotion. We could no 
more read the old books than we 
could make the old journeys, put 
up with the weekly sheets of news, 
or admire the old woodcuts. Seve- 
ral ‘ schools’ of fiction have arisen, 
prevailed, and died out since ‘ that 
jaded reprobate,’ as Mr. Dallas 
calls Colley Cibber, wrote to Rich- 
ardson, ‘ For God's sake, send me 
the sequel’ (to an adventure of 
Miss Byron’s), ‘ or—I don’t know 
what to say.’ Who ever looks into 
one of these old books ? Who ever 
goes beyond the ‘standard’ novels, 
in reading back? If, by any chance, 
one turns over the pages of old 
magazines, and glances at what 
were the serial stories of the first 
part of this century, how impossible 
it is to believe that they can ever 
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have interested or amused any- 
body! What a penitential exercise 
it would be for us to read a volume 
of any one of them! But the power 
of genius, guiding the touch of 
nature, annihilates time and space, 
levels all distinctions, and makes 
us feel the eternity and omnipotence 
of truth. We stand by the death- 
bed of Clarissa Harlowe, and by 
that of Colonel Newcome, with 
hearts stricken with different force 
indeed, but by the same divining- 
rod. 

Themodernnovel differs as wide- 
ly in its mechanism and accessories 
from C/arissa and its contempora- 
ries, as the modern drama from 
the drama of those days. What 
would the scene-painters of the last 
century think of the achievements 
of their successors of this ? Would 
the great actors of those days—if 
they could see not only what per- 
fection costume, decoration, in fact 
the upholstery of the art has reach- 
ed, but what importance is assigned 
to it—regard the present state of 
things as an advance or a deterio- 
ration? Failing an unattainable 
answer to this question, it is unde- 
niable that, whether the taste of our 
own day be esthetically correct or 
not, the majority like it best, and de- 
rive most gratification from its mani- 
festation ; and wewould no more by 
general consent return to the old 
fashion in the construction of novels 
than we would return to the old 
fashion in the representation of 
plays—not if we could have the 
novels written by Richardsons, or 
the plays acted by Garricks. We 
like ‘spectacle? on the stage, and 
realistic incident in novels. We fol- 
low the fortunes of Maggie Tulliver 
with all the more interest—though 
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the psychological power of the 
book would no doubt suffice to 
obtain for it the rank it holds—be- 
cause we can see the Dorlcote Mill, 
and every topographical detail of 
the scene of the narrative. The 
popular novels of our time which 
portray society, and do not pretend 
to go below its surface, owe much 
of their attraction to descriptions, 
graphic and accurate, of well-known 
places ; or, when their scenes are 
imaginary, to a close adherence to 
a general-utility model. The vague- 
ness of Harlowe Place, of which we 
learn no more than that it possess- 
eda summerhouse, a conveniently 
dilapidated wall, and a coppice, 
would not please us at all in an 
age which likes real hansoms on 
the stage, and will not even take 
toll-gates and toll-collectors for 
granted. Neither would we tole- 


rate long descriptions of scenery, 


like those in which Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels abound. They are, 
in fact, only instances of vagueness 
of another kind, and it would be a 
safe guess that the great majority 
of those who read Scott for the 
first time now skip the flood-and- 
fell business. It is not contended 
that it is good taste to do so, but 
that it is modern taste is a fact. 
But nobody skips Mr. Dickens’ 
description of Chesney Wold, or 
fails to feel that the picture of my 
Lady would be much less effective 
without the background of her 
‘ place’ downin Lincolnshire, where 
the waters were generally out, and 
the family ghost walked upon that 
terrace which everyone knows as 
well as Charing-cross. Nobody 
skips Mr. Trollope’s description 
of the squire’s residence, with its 
gardens, and the bridge where 
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Lily Dale loiters with her unlucky 
swains, or fails to feel that the 
‘Small House at Allington’ is as 
real as its inmates. Nobody skips 
the description of Tom Pinch’s 
journey from Salisbury to London, 
or the glorious road-side picture 
of the old coaching route in Fé/ix 
Holt. We know all about Fair- 
oaks ; and Becky Sharpe, in a letter 
of whose keenness Lovelace might 
have been proud, makes us inti- 
mately acquainted with Queen’s 
Crawley. Mr. Yates takes us 
over Kate Mellon’s stables, and 
makes us realise the cockney 
decorum of the suburban home 
against which the vainly-rescued 
Margaret Dacre revolted. Mr. 
Wilkie Collins emulates the mi- 
nuteness of an upholsterer’s order- 
book, an auction-catalogue, a build- 
er’s contract, and a house-agent’s 
advertisement ; and Mr. Sala has 
happily described himself as, me- 
taphorically, ‘a broker’s-man.’ We 
like this ; and we have it. We also 
have a vast supply of novels which 
possess no salient characteristics, 
which we read and forget, and 
which will probably be regarded 
a century hence with incredulous 
wonder, such as the aforesaid an- 
cient serials arouse in our minds. 
Another respect in which Clarissa 
is quite opposed to modern taste 
is in the concentration which all 
its prolixity, all its multiplied and 
complicated machinery, aids and 
intensifies. On Clarissa alone, and 
always, the attention of the reader 
is fixed ; around her solitary figure 
all the interest gathers. There is 
nothing to divert, nothing to dis- 
turb, nothing to fritter away—the 
perfection of the story prevents 
our saying nothing to relieve—it. 
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A grand, solitary, tragic concep- 
tion, worthy of the Greek mind, 
and yet worked out in homely 
English, and with a profusion of 
minuteness which only escapes ab- 
surdity by the miracle - working 
power of genius. In all other great 
stories of treachery and betrayal, 
of trust and desertion, there is some 
division of interest; but in this 
we forget Lovelace, when Clarissa 
escapes from him; his letters are 
almost interruptions—we read Bel- 
ford’s with intense eagerness be- 
cause they concern Aer, and hardly 
remember that they are addressed 
to Aim. We are so absorbed in 
Clarissa, we become so obedient 
to the dictates of her sublime soul, 
that when she forgives him, we al- 
most forgive him, or at least do not 
think him worth thinking about ; 
and it is not until the overwhelm- 
ing effect of her death is partly dis- 
sipated by the details of her will, 
and the letters distributed after 
she is gone, that we awake to 
the desire of revenge upon him, 
and to grudging him the death of 
a gentleman. Then, indeed, such 
feelings grow, until it is only be- 
cause, above all things, Clarissa’s 
wishes, Clarissa’s feelings are bind- 
ing upon us, and her sublime fare- 
well, addressed to him from ‘ her 
father’s house,’ must, for fhe love 
of her, be final with us, that we 
can adopt the charitable formula 
of De La Tour, and say, ‘ May his 
soul be happy, I pray God!’ 

Our modern novelists never at- 
tempt anything like this. We like 
discursiveness, provided it is wholly 
distinct from prolixity, for which 
there is no pardon ; and we have 
it. We like the ‘surroundings,’ 
whether animate or inanimate, of 
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the heroes and heroines (so called 
for want of a more suitable noun- 
substantive) to be carefully drawn, 
to be made life-like and interest- 
ing, and we have a predilection for 
underplots. A ‘mere’ love-story 
would have no chance with us 
nowadays. Not only because the 
age is unsentimental, and because 
the girls of the period don’t under- 
stand that kind of thing; but be- 
cause society is much more many- 
sided, and life has a number of in- 
terests, resources, and aims, more 
than it had in the time when Cla- 
rissa knelt to receive the blessing 
of the parent now popularly known 
as ‘the governor,’ and addressed 
her mother, in familiar conversa- 
tion, as ‘My ever-to-be-revered 
mamma’ (with the double m of 
course). The cynics of the Satur- 
day would probably put the differ- 
ence thus: that the modern no- 
velist, having to deal with a similar 
situation, would have made his 
Clarissa, strengthened by the pre- 
cept and example of her mother, 
marry Solmes—the wedding being 
very brilliantly described, and hon- 
our done where due (Z.¢. to the 
diamonds, the lace, the settlements, 
and the attendant members of the 
peerage)—and afterwards console 
herself with the society and devo- 
tion of the incomparable Lovelace, 
according to the ‘ fashionable wo- 
man’ custom, and so decline into 
the femme passée stage, when Love- 
lace would have been many times 
replaced. 

While rejecting such a detestable 
wholesale estimate of society, we 
are fully convinced that a modern 
novelist could no more win cre- 
dence for such an embodiment of 
pure and sublime sentiment as 
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Clarissa than he could persuade 
people to believe in such parents 
as the Harlowes, or such family 
relations as those set forth in the 
correspondence ; not because she 
could not exist, but because the 
taste of the day would reject her. 
Girls are married to men for whom 
they have neither love nor respect 
now, as they were in Richardson’s 
time ; and modern novelists deal 
with such marriages ; but they deal 
with them differently because they 
are accomplished by other means. 
Girls are not forced by threats, 
espionage, solitude, imprisonment, 
and hints of ‘ moated houses,’ into 
mercenary marriages ; they are only 
educated into them, brought up for 
them, taught to consider them as 
matters of course, as mere se- 
quences in a routine of life, as easy 
and inevitable as a governess, a 


maid, a music-master, a presenta- 


tion at court. ‘True love exists, 
and happy marriages are nume- 
rous ; but the novel-reading public 
do not care for the piled-up agony 
of a tragical love-story, and unhappy 
marriages are more manageable 
material for fiction. The advance 
of education, the number of re- 
sources now open to women, have 
so far altered their position that 
they may be represented as sharing 
in active life in quite a different 
way from that of the wooed-and- 
married-and-a’ standard of inter- 
est and importance. In the old 
times an author had either, like 
Richardson, to create a Clarissa, 
a solitary monument of tragic 
grandeur, or to go back to the 
heroic or medizval periods for his 
heroines, like Walter Scott, who, 
on the very few occasions when 
he made a modern woman interest- 
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ing, found it necessary to apolo- 
gise for her, as in the case of Diana 
Vernon, or, as in that of Julia 
Mannering, to provide her with a 
foil, in which capacity Lucy Ber- 
tram figures. A Lady Laura Ken- 
nedy would have been nearly as 
impossible in Scott’s time as in 
Richardson’s ; and a Lily Dale as 
foreign to fact, as alien to taste, as 
a Mrs. Proudie or a Mrs. Jellyby, 
an Ethel Newcome, a Harriet 
Routh, or a Reine Gaillarde. Mo- 
dern taste, in its demands upon 
its purveyors of fiction, is more 
exacting, more difficult, than in 
its demands upon the providers of 
its dramatic amusements. In the 
latter respect, the French nation 
has gone much farther than the 
English. The ‘starring’ system 
will not do for them. They have 
no notion of going to a theatre to 
see one actor and a lot of ‘ sticks’ 
—to see one part well played and 
all the rest done ‘anyhow.’ Our 
niceness ends with our novels. 
We don’t want ‘stars’ in fiction ; 
we like a nicely-adjusted balance 
of skill and interest, and every 
place in the story, however sub- 
ordinate, to be duly and carefully 
filled. Public taste is tending 
more and more decidedly in that 
direction ; realism is asserting it- 
self—the realism of a sceptical, 
undemonstrative, money-making, 
tolerant, comfortable, cosmopolitan 
age, which practically treats life as 
too brief to be wasted in strong 
emotions ; and sensation (in books) 
will soon be 
mance. 

In resuscitating Clarissa, Mr. 
Dallas has done more than he 
proposed to himself. He has not 
only placed a masterpiece of fiction, 


as obsolete as ro- 
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of which all he says with so much 
fervour and eloquence is as true 
as it is beautiful, within reach of 
those to whom hitherto it has 
been but a name—in many in- 
stances of very pardonable ignor- 
ance, no doubt, suggestive of merely 
high-flown, old-fashioned, vapour- 
ing romance—but he has given us 
a standard by which to measure 
the productions of our own times. 
It is true that we have no Richard- 
son. The masters of the art among 
us are not to be compared with 
him ; but that is not altogether on 
account of his greatness. The un- 
fairness of such a comparison would 
not tell entirely against them, nor 
is he to be regarded as a product 
of his time. The loftiness of soul, 
the purity of sentiment, the great- 
ness of heart, the intensity and the 
sustained power, which are the at- 
tributes to which the world owes 
Clarissa, would make of its author 
an exceptional man in any age. 
As we cannot compare any of our 
leading novelists with him in the 
grandeur of this one design and 
its execution, so he is not to be 
compared to them in many re- 
spects on which the taste of our 
time sets greater store. His scope 
of observation seems to have been 
small,—and Mr. Dallas remarks 
with profound truth that his range 
of sympathy is not remarkable,— 
and he has little versatility. In the 
following passage—one of the finest 
pieces of criticism within our know- 
ledge (and of which it may be re- 
marked in passing that none of 
Richardson’s contemporaries would 
have been capable of it)—Mr. Dal- 
las accounts for the perfection of a 
production which Richardson made 


sublime, but which, if anything 
short of perfect, must have been 
revolting : 

‘He nursed the consciousness 
of intense feeling as men of high 
intellect nurse the consciousness 
of urgent thought. In Shakespeare 
we have vast tides of both—the 
thoughts that sway mankind, and 
the feelings that drive us more 
blindly. But after him there is no 
such tide of deep and dominant 
feeling, no such command of pas- 
sionate situation, no such access 
to the most tremulous currents of 
emotion to be found in our litera- 
ture as in the pages of Richardson ; 
and Richardson had a religious 
bias that enabled him to traverse 
and to fathom a sublime flood of 
feeling which the great dramatist 
never drew near. . . . . When we 
think of the profundity of the feel- 
ings which he has sounded with 
consummate ease, we need not 
wonder at those French critics who, 
to this day, speak of his work as 
colossal; and if our hearts can 
vibrate to the piercing strain of 
victory to which he has set the 
catastrophe of a fair life destroyed, 
we shall still less need their apolo- 
gies when we hear them pronounce 
this work divine.’ 

Thus, with such noble laudation, 
is the splendid romance, the soul- 
harrowing tragedy which the little, 
chubby, flaxen-wigged bookseller 
wrote in his sixtieth year, one hun- 
dred and twenty years ago, recalled 
to life—we hope to a revival of 
the fervour, if not the fanaticism, 
of its former triumph, and, we 
make no doubt, with the deserved 
recognition of the public obligation 
to its Aréneur, champion, and critic. 
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My drink is gin-and-water—when 
I can get it. Iremember the time 
when the mere smell of gin would 
have made me sick ; but that was 
a very long time ago. 

For the better comprehension of 
my case, I should state that I 
have not to work for my living. 
Board, lodging, and clothing are 
found me by the bounty of a re- 
lation: the bounty of my relation, 
however, does not extend to 
gin-and-water, but stops short at 
that fluid. Perhaps it is the better 
for me that it does. This relation 
makes me also a trifling allowance 
per week for pocket-money. It is 
asum which the smallest Eton boy 
would turn up his nose at; yet, 
such as it is, I spend it wholly in 
my favourite beverage, buying the 
cheapest cigars, and walking in- 
stead of riding, in order that I may 
have the more to lay out in gin- 
and-water. The plain fact of the 
matter is, that I am a slave to gin- 
and-water. 

Why do I drink this particular 
liquor, say you? Because it is the 
quickest, pleasantest way of getting 
drunk. Why do I get drunk? 
That Yl talk to you about pre- 
sently. 

I have been a good many things 
in my time, though I am still 
(humanly speaking) a long way 
from old age. It would weary you 
were I to relate what I have been 
and what I have tried to be. It is 


sufficient for my present purpose 
to say, that I have failed in every- 
thing which I have undertaken, 
or only achieved such a partial 
success as is next door to failure. 
This is one of the reasons, though 
I admit it to be a ridiculously-in- 
adequate one, why I have taken to 
drinking. 

I know something about drunk- 
ards, and I have found that the 
general idea of a person of this de- 
scription—namely, a man with a 
red nose and a watery eye—is not 
strictly a correct idea. That is the 
stage drunkard, and is as little a 
representative of his class as the 
stage sailor or the stage Irishman 
are oftheirs. Itmay beaphotograph 
of the open and shameless drunk- 
ard, who, however, is in a very 
small minority compared to the 
secret tipplersabounding in society. 
Among these are respectable well- 
to-do people, who systematically 
set aside a portion of their income 
for the purpose. You will ask, 
perhaps, how it is possible to sup- 
press the outward and visible signs 
of intemperance. My answer is 
that it can be done with the assist- 
ance of certain herbs and drugs 
known to the initiated ; but it can 
only be done at double the ultimate 
risk to the constitution. I have 
seen an overdose of an antidote 
produce fainting-fits, and make a 
man the colour of lead. It isvery 
absurd so persistently to associate 
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red noses with intemperance, 
for any doctor will tell you that 
a large proportion of strawberry- 
nosed people you meet in the 
street are suffering from liver-com- 
plaints entirely unconnected with 
intoxication. Many water-drinkers, 
not to speak of dyspeptics, have 
inflamed noses ; therefore to charge 
such persons even mentally with 
intemperance is a piece of cruelty 
for which thoughtlessness is no 
excuse. Your real dipsomaniac is 
one who endeavours to conceal his 
vice ; not from any feeling of self- 
respect, but from a spurious kind 
of pride which prompts him to 
stand well with the world. The 
odd part of the matter is, that this 
feeling exists long after everyone 
else has found him out. That is 
my case. 

I did not become a drunkard all 
at once. Nobody does. The pro- 
cess of seasoning is slower than 
most people imagine, for habits of 
sobriety are as difficult to get rid 
of as habits of drunkenness. What- 
ever your reasons for taking to 
drinking may be, you will require 
some months to become a regular 
drunkard ; that is to say, to destroy 
your natural taste and acquire the 
artificial taste, which is the chief 
element in dipsomania. Like many 
drunkards, I was led into it by the 
example of others. I remember at 
the outset asking myself, ‘ Why do 
I drink this? I don’t want it.’ 
But that feeling quickly passed off, 
and drinking became a pleasure. 
It was only when the pleasure had 
merged into a necessity that I re- 
alised what a fool I had been. 
Then I began to take to solitary 
drinking. Conviviality and the de- 





sire not to seem churlish made me 
go astray; but when I became a 
confirmed tippler, I shunned so- 
ciety of all kinds. The company 
of others seemed to interfere with 
my sense of enjoyment ; so that at 
last I have become as selfishly in- 
fatuated as the most inveterate 
opium-eater could desire. For this 
reason, whenever I have money in 
my pocket, no matter whether 
begged, borrowed, or earned, I 
take a drinking ramble. I could 
not for the life of me sit down and 
drink for an hour in one place. I 
must be on the move. In this 
manner I have tramped through 
the streets of London from morn- 
ing till night, sustaining myself 
with repeated glasses of gin-and- 
water. Sometimes it has obtained 
the better of me, and I have had 
to pass the night in a station-house; 
at others, I have reached the parks, 
gone to sleep on a seat, got sober 
and began again. These excesses 
of course produce a greater effect 
after an interval of enforced so- 
briety—I mean palpable effect. 
The eyes we// stare, the neck and 
face wi// flush, and, curiously 
enough, the hair, without being 
disturbed by the hand, w// become 
dishevelled, be it oiled and brushed 
never so carefully. At such times 
I am conscious of being the ob- 
served of all observers, even in 
busy Fleet-street or the Strand. 
Some people will ridicule and laugh 
at me to my face; others, in an 
equally-demonstrative manner, will 
pity me. It is strange, but I can 
sooner forgive the former than the 
latter. 

As regards the anatomy of 
drunkenness, I can tell you very 
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little that is new. My own sensa- 
tions are of course pleasurable, or 
else I shouldn’t get drunk. They 
are of a mixed kind—mental and 
physical. ‘The last consist of a 
sense of warmth and comfort in the 
functional portions of the body; 
the first stimulate the imagination, 
less to any useful purpose than to 
castle-building and speculation, a 
result greatly enhanced by smok- 
ing. This will partly account for 
the ‘ wild’ appearance in the eyes 
of some persons when they are in 
liquor. 

With reference to the methods 
of cure recommended for drun- 
kenness, I should say, speaking 
as an experienced dipsomaniac, 
that they are fallacious. There is 
no cure for drinking but resolution. 
Some doctors will order all that a 
dipsomaniac patient takes, in the 
way of food, to be saturated with 
spirits, to disgust him. Knowing as 
I do how gin-drinkers will flavour 
everything they drink, even their 
tea and coffee, with their favourite 
liquor, this seems to me rather 
ridiculous. Equally futile, I ima- 
gine, is the plan of secluding pa- 
tients in remote localities, from 
whence they will have to walk 
many miles to obtain stimulants. 
I would go any distance for a glass 
of gin-and-water. 

Naturally I have seen a great 
deal of what is called, by a curious 
misnomer, ‘life.’ All I can say is, 
that it doesn’t deserve the name. 
As arule, I eschew gin-palaces, and 
prefer to take my half-quarterns at 
old-fashioned public-houses, where 
there is less bustle and more chance 
of getting the stuff pure. At these 
places you may sometimes see a 
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decayed drunkard, who has occu- 
pied a good position in society, 
officiating as assistant to the pot- 
man, and sustaining himself from 
the scraps left on plates. Zhat is 
a sight which makes the heart 
bleed ; but the temper of the man 
is generally fearfully morose. I 
recollect one individual of this 
kind, who had received a univer- 
sity education, and who, when he 
was put into a good humour by 
several glasses of gin, would favour 
the company with recitations from 
Horace, Virgil, and other classical 
writers. Of course it was not un- 
derstood by those who heard it, 
but it sounded grand. In low 
neighbourhoods you will see many 
shabby-genteel, fishy-eyed men, 
who have been in better circum- 
stances, but who now would pawn 
their children’s shoes for gin. If 
you converse with them, you will 
find them extremely talkative and 
opiniated, taking the lead in tap- 
room discussions and laying down 
the law to soberer people. But 
their knowledge is all superficial 
and hearsay; there is no depth 
about them, except in their pota- 
tions. Such men are less the 
slaves of a mania than of indol- 
ence and animal enjoyment; but 
an incident connected with them 
is worthy of notice. It is that, if 
one of them has a touch of the 
gout, he is as proud of it as a 
mother of her first-born, or as a 
soldier of colours captured from 
the enemy. One of this class as- 
sured me that for years he had 
eaten ‘next to nothing.’ His 
drink was gin; and as an instance 
of the badness of the times with 
him, he said, ‘Lord bless you, I 
AA 
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don’t get quarterns where I used 
to get pints 

For some years past I have led 
what I suppose respectable people 
would call an idle, vagabond exist- 
ence. I honour respectable people, 
and I wish I was respectable my- 
self; but I cannot help thinking, 
with submission, that there are other 
and quite as interesting phases of 
human nature as the respectable 
phase. This is not intended for a 
sneer, for it should never be for- 
gotten that respectability means 
self-control and moral restraint ; 
still, the error which not a few 
worthy people commit is in utterly 
ignoring and despising everything 
which is not respectable, thereby 
shutting themselves out from many 
sources of information not open to 
them in any other way. This is 
only my private opinion, as I fancy 
I hear you say, ‘One cannot touch 
pitch without being defiled.’ But 
this opinion I have always acted 
upon, and the result has been that, 
no matter how ignorant or dirty 
or ragged any man has been with 
whom I have entered into conver- 
sation, I have invariably learnt 
something from him which I did 
not know before. My favourite 
schools for this are the West-end 
parks. There, sitting at the end 
of a seat for a whole morning, I 
have talked with everyone who 
stopped to rest himself. Perhaps 
a procession of a dozen persons or 
more have sat beside me, one after 
the other, and I have extracted 
something worth knowing from 
each of them. By refraining from 
exhibiting assumption or self-as- 
sertion you will draw people out 
and get at a good many things. 


These conversations have gene- 
rally taken place on mornings after 
I have been drunk overnight, for 
solitude is then doubly hateful. On 
such mornings I first prime myself 
with a pint of strong ale, cold and 
creaming from the tap, which I 
find quickly dissipates any languor 
previously existing. Here I was 
almost about to assert that it is 
worth while getting drunk at night 
in order to enjoy that blessed 
draught of ale in the morning. I 
won't go so far as that ; but this I 
will say, that no champagne or 
moselle can be so delicious as the 
first cool stream of ale which 
gurgles, after a debauch, down the 
parched throat of the drunkard. 
Soda-water is not to be compared 
with it: this by the way. I have 
conversed in the manner described 
with all sorts and conditions of 
men, from the haw-haw swell with 
his lavender gloves and gold sleeve- 
links to the poor ragged creature 
with scarcely a shoe to his foot or 
a shirt to his back. Asa rule, I 
prefer the conversation of elderly 
persons; and a communicative in- 
dividual of advanced years is a 
perfect treasure to me, for then I 
can delve deep down into the rich 
mine of his experience. I always 
make a point too of behaving po- 
litely to old people, not because I 
hope they will take a fancy to me 
and put me down in their wills, 
but because I think that it is the 
right thing to do. 

In thus plumbing, as it were, 
the experiences of others I have 
always collected what information 
I could bearing upon the mania 
under which I labour. I have 
found that if you want to leave 
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off drinking you must not do so 
too quickly, or you will become 
subject to incurable and distress- 
ing diseases ; for a sudden depri- 
vation of all stimulants is too 
great a shock to the system, let 
moralists say what they will. The 
revolution in your habits can be 
effected gently and gradually with- 
out disturbing your ultimate reso- 
lution to amend. Another thing 
is that the people who suffer most 
from the ravages of intemperance 
are your sedentary drinkers, the 
men who love their long pipe and 
steaming glass in the chimney- 
corner. For them is reserved the 
catalogue of ills which are usually 
understood to follow in the steps 
of habitual over-indulgence ; it is 
the price, and a very long price 
too, which they pay for ‘ comfort.’ 
On the other hand, active exercise 
in the open air seems to expel 
the poison from the system. The 
health and impunity which I my- 
self enjoy, I attribute entirely to 
the fact of my being a walking 
drunkard. As to the arguments 
which obtain on both sides, I own 
I am fairly puzzled. I will only 
select two instances out of num- 
bers of others which I know of 
different people following contrary 
practices. An old artillery-officer, 
notwithstanding immense fatigues 
he had undergone during the wars 
with Napoleon, was a short time 
ago still living at a very advan- 
ced age, and in excellent health. 
This result he attributed entirely 
to his abstinence through life from 
intoxicating drinks. A liberal al- 
lowance of rum per day had formed 
part of his rations; yet he never 
touched it, but permitted his sol- 


dier-servant to take it as a per- 
quisite. The servant generally 
sold it. My second case is that 
of a Trafalgar veteran, living at 
this moment, and not far short of 
ninety, who never went to bed 
sober in his life if he could help 
it. After this, who is to decide? 
But of all the people I have ques- 
tioned on the subject of total ab- 
stinence, five out of every six have 
agreed with me that total absti- 
nence is nothing less than total 
tomfoolery. Paying all due re- 
gard to the moral aspect of the 
question, a moment’s thought 
should convince any rational per- 
son that it is impossible the same 
treatment can be adapted for all 
constitutions alike. Judging from 
what I have read and listened to, 
I should say that teetotalism is 
quite as unreasoning a mania as 
dipsomania itself. 

Rich dipsomaniacs soon kill 
themselves. We poorer ones drag 
on at the chain some time longer 
on account of our inability to put 
an end to ourselves so quickly. 
But we are driven to all sorts of 
degrading shifts to raise the means 
of supplying our craving; among 
others that of borrowing money. 
For myself, I blush to think of the 
meannesses I have been guilty of 
in this way. I can call it by no 
other word than the vulgar but 
very expressive one of ‘ cadging.’ 
The natural consequences are the 
estrangement of nearly all my old 
friends, except a few, who tolerate 
me partly out of pity and partly 
out of remembrance of what I 
once have been. From these I 
sometimes obtain small supplies 
which enable me for a time to 
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forget my miseries; but in the 
great majority of applications I 
am unsuccessful. This does not 
trouble me much ; for I have be- 
come case-hardened to many things 
which, before I took to drinking, I 
would have died rather than have 
exposed myself to. I only trust that 
you will never experience the mor- 
tification of observing an ancient 
chum become suddenly short-sight- 
ed in the street ; with, perhaps, an- 
other a few yards farther crossing 
the road to avoid you. It cut me 
rather at first; but that sort of 
thing is quite in my way of busi- 
ness now. 

I suppose these experiences 
would be incomplete without 
some description of the horrors 
of delirium tremens. I have not 
experienced the very worst stages 
of the disorder, but I have felt 
enough to make me shudder at 
the idea of its return. The first 
symptomsare an involuntary twitch- 
ing and trembling of the fingers, 
mouth, and shoulders. These are 
followed by a dreadful sensation of 
falling from a height, occurring the 
instant you have dropped off to 
sleep, and of course waking you 
up again. The most appalling il- 
lusions, however, take place in the 
dead of the night. At that period 
I have seen in the darkness fiery 
eyes and mocking faces ; that is to 
say, I have seen such things when 
I have not been asleep. In my 
dreams the conspicuous object has 
been a huge black animal—appar- 
ently a dog. Such, I solemnly 
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assure you, are my actual experi- 
ences of delirium tremens. 

I daresay you will wonder that, 
cognisant as I am of the evils of 
intemperance, I am not a soberer 
man. I assure you that your won- 
der is shared by myself ; but in the 
first place I must ask you to re- 
member that I am not the only 
person who preaches what he 
doesn’t practise. In the second 
place, the trammels of this parti- 
cular vice are so strong about the 
people who resign themselves to 
it, that emancipation from it is 
doubly difficult in proportion to 
other vices. I am not writing in 
a total-abstinence sense. (My 
opinion always has been that the 
real temperance people are those 
who know when they have had 
enough, not those who reject drink 
altogether.) I am writing in my 
true character of dipsomaniac, and 
I assure you that you can scarcely 
imagine the thorough abasement 
of body and soul which subser- 
vience to this vice means. The 
worst part of the matter is, that 
the man himself is keenly alive 
to the folly and wickedness he is 
committing, but is yet deficient 
in the moral courage requisite to 
wrench himself free. 

In conclusion, I venture to hope 
that this example of mine will be 
productive not only of warning, 
but instruction. Should it happily 
achieve both, I shall have the satis- 
faction of reflecting that, though 
harming myself, I have benefited 
others by ‘ taking to drinking.’ 
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‘ALL FOR LOVE, 


A TALE OF TWO FOOLS, IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


BY ‘THE DETRIMENTAL.’ 


—_+—_. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE FOOLS, 
[r was a sunny forenoon in the 
late June-tide of the season. I was 
picking my way rather too soon 
after an uncompromising water- 
cart across Clifford-street, bound 
for breakfast at the club, and in- 
tent just then only on the decent 
preservation of my boots, when a 
smart little brougham, glittering in 
its glossy coat of varnish like a big 
dragon-fly, darted so sharply round 
the Cork-street corner that I was 
within the proverbial ace of being 
cut over by it. As it was, a sud- 
den severe haul at the lower bar of 
the break-jaw bit your London 
Jehu de bonne maison delights in, 
only just brought the piston-action- 
ed bay snorting upon his haunches 
and the Elzevir brougham to a 
rocking standstill in time, and 
enabled me to escape without a 
smash, or a splash—nearly as im- 
portant a matter at that hour of 
the day. 

I was assuring myself by degrees 
of the latter fact when a man swung 
savagely through the open door- 
way and down the steps of a house 
on my right hand, and a pretty 
little face appeared at the carriage- 
window on my left. 

‘Gad! Dolce?’ said the man’s 
voice. And the man looked, for 


him, slightly disconcerted at the 
rencontre. 

‘Stop, James! cried the owner 
of the pretty face ; and she looked 
delighted. So, as James stopped 
again, I turned to her first. 

Denzil Darenth, the slightly-dis- 
concerted one, came up to the win- 
dow too. 

‘Good-morning !’ he said, shak- 
ing hands in his turn with the 
sitter, 

‘You?’ Miss Wilmot rejoined, 
with a small shoulder-shrug of 
surprise. ‘What are you doing 
here ?” 

Denzil’s face was all right again 
by this time ; it is seldom long out 
of order. 

‘Doing?’ he repeated, in the 
large, slow way habitual with him ; 
*O, I live here, you know.’ 

Miss Wilmot didn’t know; but 
if the zngénue of the Royal Corinth- 
ian Theatre, who had barely been 
six months out of her provincial 
wilds, had lived six months longer 
in this London of ours, she pro- 
bably would have known better 
than to ask a man-about-town what 
he was doing in Clifford-street at 
ten minutes to twelve at noon. 

I knew what Denzil was doing 
there, of course. I too, before to- 
day, and on business similar to his, 
had visited that quiet consulting- 
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room, all dark leather, and heavy 
damask, and sombre mahogany, 
and toned Turkey carpet, and 
severe good taste generally, where, 
on entering, no man ever saw a 
scrap of other ‘paper’ than the 
Post ; where no man, till just be- 
fore he went away, ever ‘did’ any- 
thing but smoke a regalia out of the 
great chest, and drink a perhaps not 
unneeded glass or two of that im- 
maculate Amontillado. In short, 
I had had, dans /e temps, dealings 
with urbane Mr. Phineas Finn. 
Only I never remembered to have 
looked or felt particularly discon- 
certed, as Denzil had done, when 
I emerged from an interview with 
a fresh lease of the life I hadn’t 
got sick of then in my pocket— 
rather the other way, indeed. 
Whereby I sagely concluded that 
Den’s /éte-d-téte on this occasion 
had not been of the most satisfac- 
tory character. Considering that 
individual’s actual financial posi- 
tion, I didn’t very well see how it 
could have been. 

‘Supplies stopped at last,’ I 
thought, glancing at him while he 
stood chatting with Lottie Wilmot 
as though he hadn’t a care in the 
world. ‘ Well, all the better if 
they are, perhaps. There must be 
an end to his fooling with Little 
Car now; and he'll take “The 
Brum” and her bank-book like a 
wise man, of course.’ 

Judging him by the rest of my 
kind, I honestly did think he would. 
I didn’t know what a fool he was, 
you see. The other fool, Little 
Car, must speak for herself pre- 
sently ; but it may as well be ex- 
plained to you here that ‘The 
Brum’ was the name by which was 


usually known and spoken of 
amongst us a certain Miss Crump 
—only child and absolute heiress 
of the late Jonathan Crump of Bir- 
mingham, ironmaster and million- 
aire. MissCrump had been worked 
into a certain section of society by 
her experienced chaperon, Lady 
Tattersall, a rather notorious ex- 
ploiteuse of the Crump style of 
thing. She was known to mean 
marrying ; was reported to be per- 
fectly indifferent as to what she 
might have to pay for the man of 
her choice ; had had heaps of men 
to choose from, and was believed 
to have made a most unprovoked 
and incomprehensible selection in 
the shape of Denzil Darenth, ab- 
solutely impecunious vaurien, ten 
or twelve years her junior, who had 
never said half a dozen decently- 
civil things to her in his life, and 
who had spoken of her once or 
twice behind her back in a manner 
more graphic than complimentary. 

Whether ‘ The Brum,’ bitten by a 
mania then prevalent, had a mind 
to try her hand also at reform, or 
whether the poor woman really 
loved the best-looking zveur of us 
all with the strange dog-like love 
such women often do conceive for 
such men, wasn’t quite clear at 
first. Certain it was, though, that 
she got no encouragement to do 
the one thing or the other from 
Denzil, who, from the beginning 
treated ‘ The Brum’s’ warm but aw- 
fully gauche advances with the most 
disheartening indifference ; though 
he must have been as well aware 
as everybody else that only her 
known infatuation for him was 
keeping the dogs of duns tempora- 
rily at bay; and that the moment 
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it should be suspected that that in- 
fatuation was at an end, the said 
dogs, and worse than they, would 
be ruthlessly down upon him and 
destroy him. 

However, it seemed that Den’s 
method of treatment paid. Old 
hands used to swear he was ‘ reg’- 
larly riggin’ the market, begad 
by the course of conduct he pur- 
used—meaning, that he was judi- 
ciously leading on ‘ The Brum,’ lov- 
ing and longing, to give simply any 
price for him. More loving ‘and 
longing she certainly became every 
day ; till that Little Car must 
needs enter on the scene. 

Feminine flesh and blood couldn't 
stand Denzil’s behaviour then. I 
mean,‘ The Brum’s’ flesh and blood 
couldn’t. Little Car found it ap- 
parently quite bearable; which 
was so much the worse for both 
herself and Darenth. 

But ‘The Brum’ must have suf- 
fered terribly from, not the sfrete 
injuria forme—that was out of the 
question in her case, poor woman ! 
—but from the equivalent for it, 
which a female, amorous, slighted, 
fat, forty, and zo fair, may be sup- 
posed to experience. 

Still, her ‘punishment’ hadn't 
made her vicious as yet; perhaps 
for a time only made her love its 
inflicter the more. Often and often, 
they used to say, she would go 
home to Lady Tat’s, from one 
place or another, where she had 
sat out all night, ‘ ticketed,’ as old 
Upas called it, with her half-mil- 
lion’s-worth of diamonds—a quaint 
Calypso refusing to be comforted 
because Telemachus, in the person 
of Denzil Darenth, had been waltz- 
ing by the hour with Eucharis, who 


was little Car Fordyce ; she would 
go home and shut herself up in her 
bedroom, and tear off her necklace 
and things, and fling herself down, 
and cry her defective eyes out, all 
for love ofthe wrong man. So, asfar 
as she could extend it, the egis of 
her protection was over Telemachus 
still, little as he deserved it. 

But he was carrying on a decid- 
edly dangerous game with Little 
Car; and there was no saying how 
long ‘ The Brum’s’ passion, or her 
patience, would last under this 
severe trial. 

Nepthali, who was popularly sup- 
posed to play a sort of unrecog- 
nised jackal to the great Finn’s 
lion—Nepthali, who had got a lot 
of blue paper in his drawer against 
Den, and who didn’t like what he 
heard about his man—was medi- 
tating a pounce. Things had been 
gradually getting desperate with 
our Denzil for some time. Pro- 
bably nothing but his billiards and 
écarté had enabled him to live 
through that season so far. But 
he was always at his best when 
things were most the other way 
with him ; and he had tranquilly 
gone on dressing, dining, driving, 
riding, betting, and (mérabile dictu/) 
paying bets also, as though he had 
had ‘ The Brum’s’ bank-book all 
safe. And so he wou/d have had 
if the fool hadn’t gone in for Lit- 
tle Car, and stuck to her—like a 
fool. 

Still, that morning I met him in 
Clifford-street, after what I divined 
rightly enough had been his unsatis- 
factory interview with the great 
Finn, I had some hopes of him 
left yet. He must ‘ride to win’ 
now surely. 
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Meantime he was standing at 
Lottie Wilmot’s brougham-window 
telling her he lived there, you know. 

‘Do you? Miss Wilmot said 
innocently; ‘then you can give 
me some lunch, if you like.’ 

This was rather awkward. But 
then nothing came awkwardly to 
Denzil. 


‘My dear child, he answered 


—he was always paternal, and 


nothing more, towards this sort of 


woman—‘ my dear child, I’m look- 
ing for eleemosynary nourishment 
myself. Suppose you take us both 
to breakfast with you ?” 

‘Will you come? she cried, 
flattered, and flushing with pleasure. 
‘Dol 

* Delighted !’ we both said. 

I opened thedoor; Lottie gather- 
ed her skirts together and wedged 
her little self into a corner. 

r 


‘Get in! commanded ; 
‘ there’s lots of room.’ 


she 


There wasn’t; but we got in. 

‘Home "’ she went on. ‘ Quick 
We whirled away. 
inch of gossamer lying on the front 
seat into my hand as I squeezed 
down. 

‘What's this ? I asked. 

‘My new bonnet for to-night,’ 
Lottie answered. ‘I’ve just been 
to the Burlington to get it. Jolly 
one, isn’t it?’ 

‘Killing? Den said. At the 
same time he dropped himself back, 
pressed my foot, and jerked his 
head slightly towards the near-side 
pavement. 

I looked out. There was Mat- 
thias, one of Nepthali’s people, in 


I took a square 


his West-end get-up, turning out of 


Bond-street, evidently on the war- 
trail. 
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‘J/ Hait temps? 1 heard Den 
mutter. So it was. 

In another ten minutes we were 
safe in Lottie’s dining-room. ‘The 
kitchen department was under the 
Brazenham chef at that time. We 
breakfasted admirably. Miss Wil- 
mot was an equally-admirable host- 
ess, and looked unfeignedly sorry 
when Den rose, about one, and 
declared he must go. 

‘Why ?” she asked. 

‘ Business,’ he returned, taking 
up his hat. 

‘You mean it ? 


‘Au revoir! 

You will come 
and see me in the new piece to- 
night ?” 

Den smoothed the faultless nap 
with his forefinger, and smiled a 
little. 

‘I don’t know about to-night, 
petite. It’s just possible I may have 
to go out of town, you see, by and 
by. I can’t promise.’ 

‘Very well,’ she said, with her 
favourite shoulder-shrug, and look- 
ing rather piqued. ‘Good-bye, 
then. ‘That is,’ she tried back, ‘ if 
you really are going ?” 

‘Don’t depend altogether on my- 
self,” Den replied, at the door ; 
‘but I shouldn’t wonder if I did.’ 

‘Hegira, eh ?? I remarked, while 
I lit a cigarette outside in the 
strect. 

‘Something like it, Dolce, Den 
answered, holding up his stick. 

‘Where off to, now, 
though? I inquired, as the stray 
hansom charged up to the kerb. 

‘ Park.—And look sharp! he 
added to the driver. 

‘ Better not,’ I suggested as we 


are we 


went along, guessing what he was 
going to the Row for, and remem- 
bering the apparition of Matthias 
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just now ; ‘I think Nepthali means 
mischief, and 

‘Pooh! They'd never dare touch 
me there. Besides, I must see her.’ 

I knew whom he fast 
enough—Little Car, 

‘Must you, really? I observed. 
‘What for? ‘To tell her that the 
great Finn declines to renew any 
longer ; that consequently,to avoid 
being nobbled by Nepthali—a fate, 
let me remark parenthetically, 
which is likely enough to befall 
you before dinner-time—you find 
it nec essary to bolt?’ 


meant 


‘Something like that, perhaps,’ 
[ believe he repeated, 

‘Or,’ I continued, serenely re- 
gardless whether he had or not, 
‘or to tell her, like a reasonable 
being, that your pretty fooling must 
come forthwith to an end, for the 
sake of both of you; that it’s a 
sine qua non for you to marry “ ‘The 
Brum ;” that, though it’s your 
poverty, and not your will, that 
consents, you're going to do it; 
and that she, with her face for her 
fortune, has no business to refuse 
a catch like Rhyl, when it’s 
played right into her hands, In 
short, that— 

* My dear Dolce,’ he interrupted, 
with a queer smile, ‘ that’s all very 
fine ; but I don’t think you quite 
understand this, you know.’ 

‘What? The way you're going 
on with Little Car? No; thank 
God, I don’t I returned piously. 
‘Who could? 
wild to reverse the Jupiter and 


Here’s “The Brum” 


Danaé business, and descend upon 
you in a shower of gold, and you 
won’t even stand still and let her; 
but must needs go off and play the 
fool with this child, who ought to 
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be doing Danaé on her own ac- 
count to her Olympian Jove, the 
most noble the Marquis of Rhyl! 
No, I don’t understand folly of this 
sort in a man like you, Den, I 
confess.’ 

‘My wise Dolce !’ he sneered ; 
*T told you you didn't. A_ little 
while ago, [ mightn’t have under 
stood it either.’ 

‘And do you mean to say you 
don’t see what a fool you are now? 
And what you will come to, if you 
go on?’ 

Den laughed. ‘ Perhaps,’ he said ; 
‘but I’m 

“ Like a seer in a trance 

Seeing all his own mischance 
With a glassy countenance.” 
I mean to go on, old boy 

‘ Then it’s really serious between 
you and her—Little Car?’ 

He nodded, I whistled ; plain- 
tively, for I saw that it was indeed 
all up with him. 

* But, Gad! you know,’ I urged 
as forcibly as I could, while the 
hansom pitched and tossed up 


Piccadilly, ‘you must come to 


She hasn't a 
sixpence ; and if you don’t marry 


grief, both of you. 


“ The Brum,” you must see what'll 
I went 
on, taking unimpeachably moral 


happen to you. Besides,’ 
ground now, ‘ besides, you’ve no 
right to drag that little girl into 

He stopped me by looking into 
my face with that queer smile upon 
his own. 

‘Once more, you don’t under 
stand all this,’ he said. ‘Drag her? 
That little 
girl will follow me to the world’s 


Qui m’aime me suit ! 


end, if I choose. 
do what I like with her. 


I’ve the right to 
She’s 
mine, Dolce ; mine in spite of them 
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all, in spite of everything. I’m not 
going to let her go while we both 
live.’ 

‘Tout beau! While you both 
live? But Aow are you both going 
to live together, if you please ? On 
love? or that equally-nourishing 
diet, air?’ 

My fool must needs repeat the 
idiotic laugh he had favoured me 
with previously. 

‘ How are we going to live?’ he 
rejoined, ‘Together, Dolce—to- 
gether, whatever happens.’ 

Together! I own it made me 
uncomfortable to look at and listen 
to him. The fashion of his face, the 
tone of his voice, altered strangely 
as he uttered that ridiculous sen- 
tence; altered as though he had 
uttered inspired wisdom. 

‘Together! I thought. ‘Actually 
hugging himself at the notion of 
toujours perdrix—hewho hashither- 
to professed it impossible to care 
for any woman longer than a week. 
There must be something in this 
love I laugh at, after all. All for 
love, and “The Brum” well lost, 
eh? And Nepthali ready to pounce 
on him, and married beggary to 
look forward to afterwards. Idon’t 
like it. Suppose this sort of thing 
were to happen to me some day ?” 

That idea I managed to dismiss 
with resolute abruptness ; and then 
wisely determined to leave Den to 
his own devices. Only, when the 
hansom had discharged us at the 
Park-gates, and he and I were 
walking up the Row, 

‘Well, Dieu vous garde, Den ! I 
said solemnly; ‘but remember, 
you've “ Barabbas” and Mamma 
against you, dead. If you don’t 
mean to take “The Brum,” at 


least make sure you’ve got the 
other before— 

I broke off here, discovering 
that I was saying rather a weak 
thing. Of course, under any cir- 
cumstances, my fool and ‘the 
other’ were best apart. 

My fool gave me a faintly con- 
temptuous side-glance. 

‘Sure of her? My darling? I 
heard him say under his breath. 

Halfway up the Row we sepa- 
rated. There, behind, was Little 
Car, sitting between her namesake, 
Mrs. Beauchamp, and Mrs. Beau- 
champ’s cavaliere servente, Frank 
Drasdyl. I believe Mrs. Beau- 
champ abetted the Car-Denzil af- 
fair; Drasdyl was probably on duty 
to keep off ‘ Barabbas.’ 

Now ‘ Barabbas,’ besides being 
a robber, was the most noble the 
Marquis of Rhyl, and a prize arti. 
He was supposed to have cast his 
evil gray eyes favourably on Little 
Car, and to be minded to elevate 
that dof-less demoiselle to the en- 
vied position of his marchioness. 
His first year on the turf had given 
him the name men chiefly spoke 
of him by; and his career since 
had singularly justified its bestowal. 
He was at this time about thirty ; 
had so far exhausted vice that in- 
terested mothers proclaimed him 
‘ quite reformed now, you know ;’ 
was the possessor of a face always 
coarse-cut, now prematurely bloat- 
ed, a heavy, awkward frame, a re- 
markably evil temper, the reputation 
before hinted at, and some twenty 
thousand a-year. For the Most 
Noble wasone of those compounds, 
not very uncommon in the present 
age, of the ‘screw’ and the de- 
bauchee; and had generally man- 
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aged to gratify his propensities at 
considerably under market-price, 
when he couldn’t do so altogether 
at somebody else’s charges; and, 
as he used to boast, he had actually 
saved money, by taking his swing, 
and having no lawful Suzeraine 
reigning expensively at the Castle. 

That no such Suzeraine had 
reigned there, I need hardly say, 
had been owing t» no deficiency 
of candidates for the position. It 
had its disadvantages and draw- 
backs, no doubt; but it was, for 
all that, one that made many pretty 
mouths water. However, ‘ Barab- 
bas’ had always had a morbid horror 
of being, as he said, ‘ done; and he 
had resisted all the attempts that 
had been made on him with such 
sulky, stubborn obstinacy, that the 
most enterprising Diana had given 
him up as hopeless, and let him 
alone. So that when he, by and 
by, ‘ dropped’ to Little Car, his fall 
was quite indubitable. Everybody, 
including the previously unsuccess- 
ful ‘ deadlies,’ who ‘ really couldn’t 
understand it the least,’ saw that 
the prize parti was desperately 
hard hit—everybody but the person 
most immediately concerned, who 
saw nothing, asleep or awake, but 
the dark handsome face of our 
dangerous Denzil; who, in turn, 
was wasting the precious time 
which he ought to have devoted 
to ‘making running’ with ‘The 
Brum’ on her impecunious little 
self. Here you see, then, were two 
people who had no earthly business 
to care a straw for each other, 
fallen foolishly in love. Connu, of 
course; that happens sometimes 
even in our own well-regulated 
families, as you, madame, and I 
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are aware. But (and this doesn’t 
happen quite so often, fortunately) 
here were two people who, instead 
of becoming in due time sensible 
of their extreme folly, and so part- 
ing prudently asunder, and making 
each of them the eligible mariages 
de raison they might have done, 
still clung, against all, to one an- 
other, crying their absurd wne chau- 
mitre et ton ceur ! ready and will- 
ing to lose all for love. Well; I 
have called this a tale of two fools, 
you know. 

Little Car was not suffered to 
remain long in her happy ignorance 
of the condition to which she had 
reduced ‘ Barabbas.’ That indi- 
vidual, who, naturally after his ex- 
perience, didn’t believe in such 
ignorance at all, and who was de- 
sirous of abridging all prelimina- 
ries as much as he could, had, as 
he informed his factotum Captain 
Segundo, ‘made the old woman 
fly pretty early on his game; in 
other words, ‘ Barabbas’ had very 
soon let Mrs. Fordyce see that he 
was most decidedly in earnest, 
and that he was prepared to make 
her daughter Marchioness of Rhyl 
on her own terms, and with the 
shortest possible delay. There 
was no doubt of that; the Most 
Noble’s utter enslavement to his 
new passion was patent to all the 
world. Mrs. Fordyce went home 
one night a happy mother; Car 
was going to marry the second- 
best man of her year. 

She didn’t feel, however, quite 
so comfortably certain about that 
when the child walked, white as 
her ball-dress, but with defiant 
eyes, and steadily-spoken words of 
refusal on her lips, out of the ma- 
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ternal dressing-room, presently, to 
her own. And Mrs. Fordyce felt 
even less certain some days after- 
wards. Still, she told herself, she 
knew what was best for her dar- 
ling; and she had made up Aer 
mind that her darling should take 
the Marquis. To which laudable 
end she had laboured earnestly, if 
not so successfully as she could 
have wished. Little Car must 
have undergone a good deal; but 
she held firm yet. So did ‘ Barab- 
bas,’ though his evil temper had 
manifested itself unpleasantly once 
or twice; so did the unhappy 
‘Brum,’ though her heart was 
breaking; so, lastly, did our 
Denzil, though, as I have said, 
things seemed getting more des- 
perate with him every day. It 
was a charming little figure of four 
these people were dancing, was it 
not ? 

Revenons. There sat fair-haired 
Little Car side by side with Mrs. 
Beauchamp in the Row that morn- 
ing. I saw how her face, a shade 
or two too pale, and more than a 
thought too thin, brightened as 
the foam-bow brightens when the 
wind blows the foam ; how all her 
child’s heart leapt forth to meet 
him coming, ere he came. That, 
put ‘ennysonicé, was what I re- 
marked when she caught sight of 
Denzil working his way towards 
her. Poor little fool ! 

He was beside her the next 
moment. Frank Drasdyl picked 
himself up, and lounged off to 
‘draw’ the place for his own 
game ; I lounged on. 

Where was Mrs. Fordyce, I 
wanted to know? In bed, Aors- 
de-combat, little Dolamore, who 
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knows everything, informed me ; 
‘ate too much aspic last night at 
supper,’ the youth said; ‘ a/ways 
eats too much aspic, that woman. 
And drinks, sir!—fish a fool to 
her. What the doose can she ex- 
pect next morning, you know ?” 

However, it seemed that Mrs. 
Beauchamp, who was a power the 
aspic-eater didn’t care particularly 
to offend, had called in Wilton- 
crescent, and carried off Miss For- 
dyce, who was a great pet of hers, 
to the Park. Conventionally speak- 
ing, Fortune favoured my two fools 
that noontide. 

As I walked up, I looked for 
‘The Brum.’ She wasn’t there. 
Lady Tattersall, who of course 
utterly discountenanced and dis- 
approved of her charge’s fassion 
matheureuse for ‘such a person as 
Captain Darenth,’ seldom brought 
her into the Row if she could help 
it. ‘She was up all night, and 
we're engaged to the Courtances 
to-night ; so I wouldn’t let her tire 
herself by coming here,’ my lady 
informed Society at large ; just as 
if ‘The Brum’ had been the most 
delicate débutante of seventeen, 
Society said to itself, grinning. 

If ‘ The Brum’ wasn’t there, Mr. 
Matthias was. I saw him hovering 
about, always within eyeshot of 
his man. I daresay Denzil saw 
him too, but the apparition didn’t 
seem to disturb him ; the sight of 
that ‘death’s-head at the feast’ 
never checked that rapid flow of 
words he was pouring into Little 
Car’s ear. She looked paler than 
ever when I passed her again, 
startled, troubled ; what had Den 
been saying to her? He was say- 
ing nothing at that moment, but 
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sat twisting the tassel of his cane, 
with, as I thought, very much the 
air of a man who had said a good 
deal, and was now pausing for an 
answer he didn’t quite expect to 
get. By came Matthias, looking 
at no one apparently, but with 
eyes in the back of his head for 
Denzil. 

‘Old Nep’s got an idea Den’s 
going to bolt, perhaps?’ I thought, 
as the gorgeous-garbed Israelite 
rubbed shoulders with me for the 
second time; ‘and perhaps the 
astute Nep ain’t far wrong. If 
Den could get her to go with him, 
that would be about his move, I 
fancy. Wonder whether she will ? 
But his going out of town to-night 
depends a good deal on her yes or 
no.’ 

‘Curse him! I do hate him 
very bad, Jemmy,’ muttered loud 
enough for me to hear an unplea- 
sant voice at the rails. Khyl’s it 
was. He was lolling there talking 
to Captain Segundo, the doer of 
the Most Noble’s dirty work on 
the turf and elsewhere—a very 
hard-worked individual. 

* Aware of that,’ the Captain re- 
sponded ; ‘ but’—and he sunk eyes 
and voice as he sawme—‘ but;d—n 
it, you can’t do ¢hat, you know.’ 

‘I know JZ can’t, Jemmy,’ ‘ Ba- 
rabbas’ retorted, with an amiable 
grin ; ‘ but you can, though. And 
you'll do it.’ 

Captain Segundo’s white face 
grew whiter, and his thin lips 
twitched painfully. He had been 
a gentleman once, I believe. It 
must have been a good while ago ; 
but he remembered it at odd times, 
still. He remembered it now, per- 
haps, as he raised his shifty eyes 
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steadily for once to meet his mas- 
ter’s. 

* By G—, I won't ! he said. 

I didn’t hear ‘ Barabbas’ answer ; 
but I wondered what it could have 
been that was too bad for Segundo 
to do. 

‘Wants him to tickle Den’s ribs 
in the dark, or something of that 
sort,’ I thought ; ‘and Jemmy don’t 
see doing it at the price. Must 
have been Den he meant, by the 
way he was looking when he said 
he hated some fellow so bad.’ 

I speculated on this point a lit- 
tle while I was talking to Blanche 
Beauregard presently. The Most 
Noble was not the man to stick at 
trifles, I knew ; but I hadn’t quite 
fathomed his game on this occa- 
sion. 

Miss Beauregard rose to go in 
due time. I walked with her as 
far as the posts. In front of us, 
going in the same direction, were 
Little Car and ‘ Barabbas ; Denzil 
brought up the rear with Mrs. 
Beauchamp. 

‘ Barabbas’ had watched his op- 
portunity, and cut in, awkwardly 
but determinedly, as he sometimes 
would. Den didn’t seem to mind ; 
he had had his innings. 

‘Mrs. Fordyce is better, I hear,’ 
he was saying ; ‘going to Fulham 
this afternoon.’ 

* So it seems ; or I had arranged 
to take Car,’ Mrs. Beauchamp 
answered. ‘ However, I can take 
you, if you like.’ 

‘Very kind. But I’m in orders 
this afternoon.’ 

‘Then you won't go ?” 

‘Can't, you know.’ 

She made a little moue expressive 
of surprise at this. She no doubt 
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didn’t believe in the plea of duty, 
though of course she couldn’t tell, 
as I could, that Denzil had got a 
fortnight’s leave, which dated from 
yesterday ; and he was not usually 
influenced much by Mamma’s pre- 
sence, she knew. 

They had reached the posts by 
this time. Denzil passed his rival 
as though the latter had been in- 
corporeal, and put Miss Fordyce 
into the pony-phaeton. 

‘I shall take you off to lunch, 
dear,’ Mrs. Beauchamp declared ; 
‘there will be plenty of time before 
you need start.’ 

‘ Barabbas’ scowled at the speak- 
er wrathfully. He knew he wouldn’t 
be asked to Curzon-street, and that 
the man he hated so bad had entrée 
libre there. 

‘Reg’lar plant,’ his sulky lips 
seemed to mutter. 

‘I'll give you the necessary in- 
formation in about half an hour,’ 
Den said to Little Car, as the 
phaeton drove away, ‘and then 
you will be able to decide, per- 
haps.’ 
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To which Little Car had no 
time, possibly, to make reply; at 
all events, she didn’t. 

When I had disposed of Miss 
Beauregard, Den and I crossed 
over to the gates together. 

Just outside I caught a passing 
glimpse of a man leaning out of a 
hansom, saying something to the 
ubiquitous Matthias, who had pre- 
ceded us this time. The cab was 
facing westwards, and its occupant 
dropped back out of sight the next 
moment; but I had an idea that 
the said occupant was no other 
than Captain Segundo. Later, I 
found out that I was right; that 
Jemmy’s late-waking scruples had 
been effectually silenced ; that he 
had played that move in his mas- 
ter’s game which the latter, as he 
had told him, couldn’t play him- 
self; and had given the Nepthali 
emissary something more than a 
strong hint as to the state of things 
between Darenth and ‘The Brum,’ 
on which hint Mr. Nepthali, it will 
be seen, proceeded without delay 
to act. 
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Captain Campbell, 2d Life Guards, to Captain Forester, at Beggar’s-Bush 
Barracks, Dublin. 


My DEAR CHARLEY,— Why does 
one never hear a word from you? 
Are you enslaved to some Irish 
charmer with emerald eyes; or, 
like the king in the nursery rhyme, 
are you counting out your money, 
to see how you stand on the 
Derby? I have no money, but I 
have. faith, which is something, 
for mine is fixed on Sir Joseph 
Hawley ; so, though I preferred 
Green Sleeve, I have not on the 
whole come badly out of the 
scratch, since I persistently back- 
ed Sir Joseph’s three. As far as 
looks went, if the Derby could be 
won by good looks, Pace would 
have had it;—a more splendid 
animal I never saw, which made 
his break-down more deplorable. 
Jowler, the ring-man, has bolted 
with all his patron’s money, and 
Sir Harry Legard with Lord 
Cashel’s wife. Everybody is 
pleased, especially Lord Cashel. 
Other news have I none, except 
that they say Lord Wallflower is 
in a very bad state of health. 
Should your admirer become a 
widow, I advise you to look out 
for yourself; never was woman 
yet so enterprising. She is mar- 
rying her daughter to some wealthy 
idiot, so she may shortly find her- 
self free from all encumbrance, and 
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in good hunting condition. ‘This 
opens a ghastly future before you, 
old man; I would just as soon 
be that fox which John Peel pur- 
sued in the morning ; but as we 
sin, sO we must suffer, and it 
strikes me, my dear Charley, that 
you have several pleasant little 
flirtations to be punished for. I 
advise you immediately to marry 
Miss M‘Swiney of the Bogs, or 
some other Irish chieftainess, and 
intrench yourself in her most im- 
pregnable morass; nothing short 
of that, or of cutting off your 
whiskers, can save you from the 
hug of the desperate Wallflower. 

I wish you were in England, 
and in affliction, for I am sadly 
in need just now of an old pal 
who would ‘weep with me, tear 
for tear,’ for I am in love, my 
Charles— truly, desperately in 
love. It has been some time 
coming on, since I fought against 
it as well as I knew how; for what 
business has a poor guardsman, 
with nothing a-year, to fall in 
love with a dear, good girl, where 
trifling is out of the question? I 
know I am not able to marry her, 
and I think I love her the better 
for it. As Laurence says: 

* My heart to plead my fancy’s cause 
Was all too apt before.’ 
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But it is the vea/ thing now, and 
if it is not Aer, it never shall be 
anyone else. I daresay you will 
guess from what I told you at 
Forest Hall, that it is Miss Effing- 
ham of whom I write; so it is, 
worse luck, for if I am poor, she 
is poorer still. Her father, poor 
fellow, came to grief last autumn, 
in some infernal railway or an- 
other, and died, leaving her with- 
out anything but such beauty, such 
sweetness, as makes me wild to 
think of. The worst of it is, that 
I know she is too good for me, 
for when a fellow has been knock- 
ing about London for the last seven 
years, the sort of life one has led 
makes one feel unworthy of such 
a girl as that; I am sure that she 
must know it herself, and think 
little of me. So there seems to 
be a sort of gulf fixed between 
her and me; how can I bridge 
it over, unless I get a ladder of 
angels? But it is no good talk- 
ing about it; from the moment 
when I first met her at the Nor- 
tons’ I have fancied her, and I 
know now, it is as I can never 
fancy again. Of course you will 
say this is all very imprudent—so, 
very likely, it is; but how can one 
control one’s feelings? ‘There is 
no curb that I know of invented 
which can keep them in; and as 
for always going jogging down 
life upon the old mare Prudence, 
that is more than I can do. But 
I declare that I have done every- 
thing I could to fight against this 
feeling, because I knew from the 
first it was so hopeless ; no man, I 
am sure, could have done more. 
First I went abroad, and tried 
scenery; scenery proved a bore. 
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Nature is so fine, so prosperous, 
so well-to-do, that when one is in 
love and out of sorts, it provokes 
one to see her go on simpering at 
you with such well-arranged woods, 
such good, comfortable corn-fields ; 
so I tried Baden. There was a 
painted face opposite me at the 
board of green cloth, so fierce, so 
haggard, so unrestful, that it an- 
noyed me to think it could be- 
long to the same sex as Mary 
Effingham. When I looked across 
the table her calm, gentle smile 
seemed to rise between it and me, 
like the contrast between her own 
pure life and mine, until I came to 
hate that horrid face so bitterly 
that I had to cut and run to 
avoid the maddening impulse to 
shy something at it. Then I tried 
flirting with Lady Kirkpatrick ; she 
was ready enough at first, but she 
soon found out that I had no real 
heart in the business, so she made 
the notable discovery that she had 
always been wrapped up in dear 
Sir John to the exclusion of all 
other sentiments, took credit to 
herself for giving up my society, 
and went down to Kirkleatham, 
where, I understand, she has de- 
voted herself to nursing dear Sir 
John, and has asked Harry Mac- 
pherson to stay with them; only, 
of course, to amuse dear Sir John, 
who wants a little cheerful conver- 
sation. 

So, you see, a fellow could not 
have done more than I have done 
to avoid an imprudent attachment ; 
but, having failed, nothing remains 
except to be as imprudent as I 
can. Alas, I have not the power ; I 
have no money to marry upon ; if 
I had, would she ever marry me? 
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If by any chance she would, what 
would the governor say? I do 
really believe he has a list of 
heiresses, framed and glazed, in 
his dressing-room, which he con- 
sults night and morning; his 
knowledge on that point is some- 
thing as amazing as it is uncom- 
fortable, especially when he en- 
lightens his sons as to his views 
upon matrimony. 

Weil, I must confess that I could 
not deny myself one little pleasure. 
I heard that Miss Effingham had 
taken refuge with an aunt near 
Cheltenham, and I did so long to 
see whether trouble had made any 
alteration in her sweet face, that, 
as I knew that dear good soul 
Miss Brand was staying with her, I 
just put myself into the train, ran 
down to Cheltenham, and boldly 
walked up to the aunt’s house, 
pretending that I was staying with 
a friend at Cheltenham, and wanted 
to know if I could take any com- 
missions from Miss Brand for Lon- 
don. Of course she spotted me at 
once ; I knew by the queer look in 
her face that she was quite clever 
enough to find me out; but she 
was awfully good-natured, and pre- 
tended to be taken in. As for 
Miss Effingham, she looked love- 
lier, and more like a white lily than 
ever, very gentle, very quiet, very 
sad, but I do think she was a little 
glad to see me. Such a griffin as 
she had by way of an aunt! you 
never saw such a woman ; she was 
all back-bone, cast-iron, and jet 
ornaments ; she had a very large, 
and I should say a very expensive, 
set of false teeth, and altogether 
looked like the wolf who ate up 
Red Riding-hood. She asked me 
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‘in what profession I served the 
Lord ; and when I said ‘in the 
2d Life Guards,’ she remarked 
that she feared it was a godless 
regiment. I endeavoured to say 
that I was sure our fellows had 
been sadly misrepresented to her ; 
but she only shook her head, shut 
her eyes, groaned, and said, 
‘Wolves, wolves, wolves! tearing 
about in scarlet and in helmets, 
devourers alike of the widow and 
the orphan ; yet shall destruction 
smite ye upon the hip, suddenly, 
when ye least expect it.” What on 
earth can the woman mean? Can 
it be rheumatism, or what? I only 
know she frightened me horribly, 
and ifI had not caught Miss Brand’s 
eye, with just the tail of a laugh in 
it, I should not have ventured to 
stay a moment longer. But when 
I heard this aunt, whose name is 
Pryor, say to her niece in a stage- 
whisper, perfectly audible to me, 
‘ Think you, will the man of Belial 
stay for dinner?’ I felt that I must 
withdraw ; so I fled. I flatter my- 
self there did steal a faint colour 
over Miss Effingham’s pale cheek, 
like the delicate flush on a sea- 
shell, when I took her hand. 
‘Come again,’ said Miss Brand, 
with a meaning smile, ‘ if you stay 
any longer with your friend at Chel- 
tenham.’ Mrs. Pryor gave me three 
fingers, cold, hard, and neglected as 
the Elgin marbles ; but this attempt 
at civility was done away with by 
my distinctly hearing her say to 
herself as I left the room, ‘ Oft 
have I seen the ungodly.’ If I can 
prevent it, she shall never see me 
again ; I would as soon join a quiet 
dinner-party at the Dragon of Want- 
ley’s. But forgive this too long 
BB 
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effusion ; when a man is in love 
there are no bounds to his powers 
of boring. Do write me a line, old 
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fellow, and cheer up a poor devil 
who is down on his luck. 
Yours ever, 
WILLIAM GERALD CAMPBELL. 


Captain Forester to Captain Campbell. 


My DEAR WILLy,—I am sorry to 
hear that you are so hard hit, but 
let me play the part of a judicious 
consoler, and say that if a man 
must needs make an ass of himself, 
he had better do it thoroughly. 
There is nothing like a good plunge 
head-over-heels to rouse oneself to 
a sense of one’s position. I am 
awfully sorry for you, old fellow ; 
but as I don’t know Miss Effing- 
ham, except by sight, I cannot 
enter into all your feelings for her, 
or advise you what is best to do; 
but if you are quite certain of your- 
self, I should say, stick to the lady, 
and never mind about the poverty ; 
I always find that the poorest peo- 
ple live in the greatest opulence, 
and give a succession of dinner- 
parties. But, unless you are guite 
sure that this is not a spring love- 
fit, I should wait for the heiress 
who is expected to descend, all 
golden and lovely, at the close of 
your career. I am glad that you 
won on the Derby. I did not take 
much interest in the race, as I felt 
sure I should not be able to be 
there ; so I put the primitive pony 
upon Lady Elizabeth, and lost it 
like a man, What a lot of humbug, 
to be sure, was talked about that 
mare! I never shall believe in your 
private spins again. If the Irish 
were to be believed (which they 
never are), Uncas was certain to 
win the Derby. I believe he really 
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is a game, compact colt, and de- 
feated Lozenge very cleverly in the 
Warwick trial-stakes. However, I 
do not any longer believe in public 
performances either. 

Thanks for.your friendly warn- 
ing as to Lord Wallflower’s state 
of health; it has given me many 
anxious moments, still I think that 
so long as I remain upon this side 
of the channel I am tolerably safe. 
That interesting female suffers 
acutely from nausea, and is not 
likely to put out to sea in ships so 
long as there is any game astir on 
land. This is one of my chief in- 
ducements for remaining in this 
beastly place ; for you need not 
imagine I am captivated by some 
Irish charmer—I haven’t got the 
chance, my dear fellow. A popular 
delusion exists in England that a 
man has only to ride down Sack- 
ville-street in full regimentals, and 
dozens of maids and matrons—all 
with raven hair and wild blue eyes 
—will immediately fling themselves 
at his head. The reverse is the 
case : virtue and discretion are the 
order of the day among the mar- 
ried women ; as for the girls, they, 
for the most part, are active, indus- 
trious creatures, who believe that 
every guardsman has 16,o00/. a-year 
down, and will succeed to a title 
upon the death ofan elderly aunt 
in England. Animated by this re- 
freshing prospect, they go in for 
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real business, and have neither 
leisure nor inclination to flirt. Then 
they usually have a lot of tall, loaf- 
ing brothers or cousins ready to in- 
terveneat amoment’s notice; lately, 
too, to physical they have added 
legal terrors, and are very busy 
summoning refractory subalterns to 
atone before the majesty of the 
law for damage done to their ten- 
der affections. 

Within the last few weeks, Dub- 
lin has positively been tolerably 
lively ; the Prince’s visit proved 
one long succession of triumphs ; 
the sun shone, which is unusual, 
and so did the faces of the natives 
with the unwonted application of 
soap. It is impossible to help 
liking the Irish. It is true that 
they are as likely as not to knock 
you on the head any day in the 
week; but the day before. they 
would be perfectly delighted to see 
you, and would impress you with 
the belief that you were the one 
friend whose society they chiefly 
valued; they are generous and 
warm-hearted, and really would 
prefer drinking with you to mur- 
dering you; and they are so im- 
pulsive that they can, for the mo- 
ment, delude themselves into think- 
ing they are sincerely fond of you. 
What if they do shoot you next 
evening with a rusty blunderbuss 
and a charge of duck-shot?. That 
is merely an old Irish custom, not 
incompatible with the existence of 
a tender attachment to yourself. 
Certainly, to judge by appearances, 
their loyalty is overwhelming. It 
would be difficult to feel disloyal 
to one of the loveliest princesses, 
and one of the most good-natured 
and gracious of princes ; butthe Irish 
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were more than loyal—they were 
frantic in their adoration. Such 
was the enthusiasm excited by the 
Princess of Wales, that I believe if 
she had ordered a ‘ Massacre of the 
Innocents,’ it would immediately 
have been carried into execution ; 
and it is a pity she did not think 
of it; for Irish families seem inter- 
minable ; the villages swarm with 
children, always dirty, and usually 
naked, whose lives seem spent in 
endeavours to court death, but just 
escape it, by running between one’s 
horse’s legs. 

One display of loyalty amused 
me much. I was standing in the 
crowd at Punchestown, onthe oppo- 
site side of the course to the grand 
stand, when all eyes were fixed 
upon the stand where the Princess 
sat; close by me stood one of the 
smart men, half gentleman, half 
snob, who loaf about Dublin with 
no apparent occupation all day, 
and sometimes are bidden to de- 
corate its festal halls by night. 
This was a very fine, richly-dressed 
specimen of his class, and he gazed 
through an opera-glass for some 
time fixedly at the Princess of 
Wales; then with a supercilious air, 
‘Well, I don’t see that there is so 
much in her after all,’ said he. 
‘She’s just the purtiest crathur 
God ever made! roared out a 
frieze - coated fellow behind him 
who overheard his remark ; ‘ and 
I'll fight ye for saying it’ No 
sooner said than done, in spite of 
the eager protestations of the poor 
swell; and two days later, at a 
ball, I beheld that luckless youth 
with one eye still in mourning for 
his disloyalty. I must say that 
everything was admirably man- 
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aged, and some of the effects 
magnificent, such as the national 
ball and the installation, which 
was the prettiest sight imaginable. 
The Prince looked vastly well in 
his blue robes, and the Lord- 
Lieutenant handsome and more 
truly regal than anyone since the 
Plantagenet kings. Among the 
many good stories afloat is that 
the Ulster King-at-arms, just before 
the installation, went in his robes 
to call upon a great English noble- 
man who had some part in the pro- 
cession ; his servant, not knowing 
what to make of the heraldic at- 
tire, and not clearly comprehend- 
ing the title with which his memory 
was charged, announced him, say- 
ing, ‘ My lord, here is the King 
of Trumps.’ 

Now Prince and Princess, court 
and courtiers, have departed; so 
Dublin, retired into itself, is con- 
templating its natural dirt and dul- 
ness, 


‘And what’s to become of poor 
Dame-sthreet, 
And who'll ait the puffs and the 
tarts, 
Whin the coort of imparial splin- 
dour 
From Dublin’s sad city departs ?” 


For my part I don’t care how 
soon I follow them, for I am per- 
fecdy tired of popery, prelacy, and 
wooden shoes, which I believe are 
Ireland’s standard commodities in 
days of peace, and her war-cry in 
times of trouble. I am sick to 


death of Dublin ; there is no town 
in the world where, except in the 
hunting-season, there is so little to 
do all day and so little excitement 
at night. You see, I have so much 
leisure on my hands that I have 
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written you a longer letter than you 
have ever before got from me. I 
am surprised at my own fluency, 
and at the extreme good sense 
which has guided my remarks on 
your own affairs. But for the first 
time in my life I find letter-writing 
a resource ; the art, previously al- 
most extinct, has become popular 
among our fellows, whose relations 
must have been quite bewildered 
by the frequency of their letters. 
A literary taste has been rapidly 
developing itself in the regiment, 
so much so that Henry Fellows 
has actually broken out into poetry. 
Inspired by the dulness of his quar- 
ters, he has rivalled Byron in an 
address to Ireland. Here are some 
of his verses : 


‘ Know ye the land where the reeds 
and the rushes 
Are emblems of dampness innate 
in the clime ; 
Where the toad and the viper to 
show itself blushes, 
And the damp air comes heavy 
impregnate with crime ; 
Where the landlords, like wood- 
cocks, by daylight they shoot, 

And the voice of the mendicant 
never is mute? 

’Tis the land of the West—great, 
glorious, and free ; 

First flower of the earth and first gem 
of the sea. 

I would we poor soldiers some 
method could learn, 

To the depths of its ocean this gem 
to return.’ 


With this pious wish, which as 
yet has found no reasonable mode 
of solution, I shall end this lengthy 
epistle. Take care of yourself, old 
man, and believe me 

Yours ever, 
C. W. ForRESTER. 
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Lady Walifllower to Lady Brandon. 


My DEAR Lapy BRANDON,—Was 
there ever woman so afflicted, 
so persecuted by vulgarity with 
which I have nothing in common, 
as Iam? Imagine the deceitful- 
ness of that horrid Lady Crump. 
When I was resigned to her name 
being Winterblossom, and had 
written such a nice paragraph to 
Sir Bernard Burke about it, I read 
it aloud to her before I sent it, just 
to show that I bore no malice, 
when—would you believe it?— 
the woman coolly told me that 
she was not that rich old Mr. 
Winterblossom’s daughter after all, 
but his adopted niece, and that 
her maiden name was not Winter- 
blossom at all, but Gollop. Gollop, 
indeed ! Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so hopeless? But I had 
never had any patience with found- 
lings and adopted children, except 
with the Man in the Iron Mask, 
who was so delightful and original 
in his way ; but there are no such 
romances nowadays, and very well 
there should not be, as one’s heart 
would be quite worn out before 
one’s time. Well, dear, indignant 
as I justly was with such deceitful- 
ness, I told Lady Crump that I 
forgave her on condition that she 
always in future said her maiden 
name was Trollope, which sounds 
so respectable and so like old 
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baronets, who really are the most 
respectable people always, except 
when they take to drinking and 
live in the servants’ hali, as Sir 
Erasmus Price, who was Lord 
Waliflower’s second cousin, used 
to do. But this dreadful Crump 
woman turned upon me and be- 
gan talking of her father and 
mother, and not being ashamed 
of them, as if anyone wanted her 
to be ashamed of them. I’m sure 
they ought to blush for her. All 
I know is, her violence very near- 
ly broke off the marriage ; but I 
shall write to Sir Bernard, with- 
out telling her, and turn her into 
a Trollope whether she likes it 
or not. Such ingratitude! But 
who, in this false, fleeting world, 
does come up to our expectations ? 
Lord Wallflower has got a cold, 
and says it is upon his lungs, and 
I know he does it on purpose to 
tease me, as I am determined to 
have the marriage take place at 
Wallflower Grove next month. I 
shall send him to Herne Bay next 
week for a fortnight, and insist 
upon his taking swimming lessons; 
that is certain to do him good. 
Mind that your sweet Alice is to 
be one of our bridesmaids. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
Louisa WALLFLOWER. 
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BY AN AMERICAN. 


No. IX. 


WomMEN are worse treated in Great 
Britain than in any other civilised 
country. High or low, rich or 
poor, married or single, none of 
them escape from some of the dis- 
abilities, prejudices, and injustices 
from which their sex suffers. They 
are obliged to endure not only all 
the pains and penalties inflicted 
upon the women of other nations, 
but also certain special injuries and 
annoyances invented and practised 
by Englishmen alone. Perhaps an 
American notices this state of af- 
fairs more quickly than other ob- 
servers, because he comes from a 
country in which, according to the 
judgment of foreign critics, the 
women are treated too well. But 
the Americans do not believe that 
it is possible to be too kind to 
women. They hold that, while men 
may have been created ‘a little 
lower than the angels,’ women were 
formed upon a perfect equality with 
the celestial personages. Nor is 
this a mere sentimental belief, as 
immaterial as French politeness ; 
it is carried into practical effect in 
a thousand ways, and to a great 
extent it modifies and mollifies the 
habits, customs, and manners of the 
people. The result is, as our cri- 
tics tell us, that the American wo- 
men are spoiled. But in England 


the case is even worse; for here 
the men are spoiled. 

In this age of vast educational 
experiments, it would be an excel- 
lent plan to ship a few thousand 
Englishmen to the United States 
and marry them to American wo- 
men, and bring a few thousand 
Americans here and marry them 
to Englishwomen. The experiment 
would probably be very beneficial 
to both countries; but it would 
certainly teach the bold Britons 
many facts in regard to women’s 
rights and wrongs of which they 
are now in happy, unconscious, and 
selfish ignorance. They would dis- 
cover that in America marriage is 
not simply a partnership to which 
the woman brings the most cash- 
capital, in which she does the 
hardest work, and from which she 
derives the least advantages, as is 
the case in England. In the United 
States the husband is the person 
who is expected to possess the 
money, or to earn it ; and the wife 
is considered so precious and suf- 
ficient a treasure as to require no 
dowry but her own charms, and to 
deserve the life-long labours, sacri- 
fices, and protection of her spouse 
without giving him any other re- 
turn than her existence, and as 
much as she may see fit of her 
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companionship. Everywhere, in 
public or private, the inexorable 
rule is, Place aux dames. The only 
institution in which men are still 
supreme is politics; but women 
are not yet allowed to vote because 
the great majority of them do not 
wish to vote. If they did wish it 
there would be no party in the 
United States rash enough to deny 
them the suffrage. 

The inferior position of English- 
women is first apparent to a fo- 
reigner in a variety of little details. 
Returning from an early-morning 
ride, he notices the cottages of the 
working-people by the roadside. 
The women are up and about, 
making the fires, carrying the coals, 
opening the house, while the men 
are still snoring soundly. I should 
like to see an American husband 
wait for his wife, or an American 
son for his mother, to perform these 
matutinal functions. If he were not 
speedily bewigged by his own bet- 
ter-half, a more serious punishment 
would be adjudged him by a vigi- 
lance committee of neighbouring 
Or breakfast is being 
prepared, and you notice the wo- 
men buttering the bread so as to 
save their lords and masters the 
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slightest unnecessary exertion. An 
American husband might eat dry 
bread for ever if he were unwilling 
to butter it himself. Then you 
catch sight of a woman on her 
knees lacing or unlacing a man’s 
boots. So menial a service would 
scandalise the best American wives. 
If an Englishman want a pipe, it 
is the woman who fills it and hands 
him the light ; if his pot need re- 
plenishing, it is the woman who 
procures and pours out the ale ; if 


there be an errand to be done, it 
is the woman who trots off while 
the man loafs or rests at home. In 
short, Englishwomen belonging to 
what are called the lower classes 
are evidently the servants of the 
men, while in America the men 
are as evidently the servants of the 
women, only that this latter service, 
being that of the stronger to the 
weaker, never seems like servi- 
tude, even in the humblest fami- 
lies, but takes the nobler forms of 
politeness, solicitude, and duty. 
But this sketch has darker tints. 
These lower-class women not only 
perform menial services, but they 
are treated far worse than any other 
servants in the world. Many of 
them are married only in name. 
From various causes, but mainly 
from lack of education, the mar- 
riage-rites are lightly esteemed by 
these poor women-—or rather not 
by the women, who would give 
almost their lives for honest mar- 
riage-lines, but by their fathers 
and the fathers of their children. 
As among the negroes of the South 
before emancipation, a man and 
woman agree to live together ; their 
relatives, friends, and neighbours 
acknowledge the implied relation- 
ship by calling the woman ‘ Mrs.,’ 
and the upper classes care nothing 
about it, since it does not imme- 
diately concern them, and is pretty 
sure to provide another generation 
of labourers for the work of the 
future. In the South emancipation 
had to be attended by the solemni- 
sation of thousands of marriages, 
which might have been made in 
heaven years before, but had not 
been legally ratified on earth ; and 
so in England, any genuine reform 
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among the lower orders will have 
to be commenced by a joint cru- 
sade of clergymen and teachers— 
the former for the parents, the latter 
for the children. At present, all 
concerned accept the situation ; 
the unmarried couples congratulate 
themselves upon having saved the 
parson’s fees, and spend more than 
the fees in drink to celebrate their 
economy, and the women, having 
lost their virtue, often find them- 
selves linked with brutes who had 
no virtue of their own to lose, and 
who soon deprive them of every 
comfort in life. 

Even when things turn out bet- 
ter than this, the man never treats 
his mistress quite so well as he 
would his wife. He feels that she 
has no hold upon him, while he 
has every hold upon her. The 
language he uses to her is coloured 
with this conscious superiority. If 
she offend him, he knocks her 
down or beats her, and she has no 
redress, fearing to go to the magis- 
trate lest she should thereby lose 
a home. If she be his wife, her 
tongue is tied quite as tightly ; for 
then she is obliged to go home to 
him to suffer fresh brutalities. I 
do not say that all the labouring 
class of Englishmen are drunkards, 
but the most of them drink too 
much, and they drink a poison of 
which the women feel the dire 
effects. ‘The women drink also, 
and society countenances them in 
this vice. To see an English ale- 
house or gin-palace, with the 
women standing up at the counter 
and behind the counter, is a posi- 
tive shock to a stranger. Nowhere 
else can you meet so disgusting a 
sight, so brutalising a custom. On 
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the Continent, women are to be 
seen sitting in cafés or dier-gartens, 
and sharing their light wine, coffee, 
or chocolate with male friends ; 
but nowhere on the Continent is 
there such a licensed Pandemo- 
nium as an English bar. In Ame- 
rica the drinking-saloons are count- 
less ; but in none of them would a 
woman be permitted to enter and 
call for a drink. There is no ex- 
press law against the admittance 
of women, but there is the unwritten 
law of public opinion that would 
punish, not only the woman who 
infringed it, but the proprietor of 
the bar-room in which such an out- 
rage upon decency occurred. A 
drunken woman is a rarity in every 
other country ; but in England this 
woful spectacle is as common as 
the rain. 

Custom may blind the eyes and 
deafen the ears of Englishmen to 
the sights and sounds of vice among 
women that startle the foreigner at 
every turn ; but this monster, Cus- 
tom, is a part of the ill-treatment 
of Englishwomen. No man has a 
right to accustom himself to crime. 
Custom permits women to drink 
gin at public-houses in the most 
frequented streets. Custom admits 
women, unattended, to the upper 
galleries of all the theatres. Custom 
permits prostitutes to take entire 
possession of the Haymarket and 
its vicinity after ten o'clock at 
night. Custom opens dance-houses 
and promenade concerts for the 
express accommodation of prosti- 
tutes, although the authorities who 
license them know that they are 
simply places of assignation. Cus- 
tom sets apart certain districts of 
London for the residences of lewd 
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women. Custom keeps open night- 
houses, in order that prostitutes 
may be able to get drunk after the 
regular taverns have closed at mid- 
night. Custom is responsible for 
all this; but Englishmen are re- 
sponsible for the custom. The 
police and the magistrates are pow- 
erless to suppress many acknow- 
ledged haunts of vice in England, 
because there is no public opinion 
to sustain them. Nay, as public 
opinion cannot be neutral, it tacitly 
declares itself in favour of vice, and 
forces the police and the magis- 
trates to aid and abet the very 
institutions they were created to 
annihilate. In other countries, 
crime hides itself from the eyes of 
the policeman and trembles at the 
very name of a magistrate. In 
England, it puts itself under the 
protection of the law,. and trans- 
forms the law’s officials into its own 
agents and instruments. The police 
mount guard in order that nobody 
may interfere with the criminal, 
and the magistrates actually assist 
him to collect his infamous dues 
from his victims. 

In Leicester-square there is a 
place called the Judge and Jury 
Club. The authorities cannot be 
ignorant of its existence, for there 
Finlen, the agitator, used to be 
employed, and this fact has been 
mentioned both in Parliament and 
the press. Besides, a policeman 
politely pointed it out to me when 
I was seeing the sights of London. 
The authorities know also that 
this is a model-artist exhibition, for 
the fact is advertised liberally. The 
Judge and Jury part of the busi- 
ness is a burlesque of an English 
trial, in which the judge, lawyers, 
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and witnesses endeavour to surpass 
each other in verbal filth and phy- 
sical vulgarity ; but the real attrac- 
tions of the Club to its frequenters 
are the display of almost nude 
women in groups upon the stage 
and the orgies behind the scenes 
after the performance. Yet this 
den, which would not be allowed 
to exist in any other city, is regu- 
larly licensed for the sale of liquors 
and as a place of amusement. 
This is an English custom. Ina 
prominent part of Holborn, and 
in a street at the head of the Hay- 
market, are two dancing-saloons, 
called respectively the Assembly 
Rooms and the Argyle Rooms. A 
few silly people are sometimes to 
be seen dancing in these rooms ; 
but the object of their existence 
is to afford a rendezvous for the 
courtesans of London and their 
admirers, who flock there every 
evening, from ten o'clock to 
twelve. Yet these places are 
regularly licensed, and policemen, 
who know every woman in the 
rooms to be a courtesan and a 
vagrant, are stationed there to pro- 
tect the premises and the pro- 
prietors. This is another English 
custom, based, however, upon con- 
tinental models. In various side- 
streets about Leicester-square are 
little shops, with grated openings 
in the doors and porters standing 
without. To these the courtesans 
resort after their other haunts are 
shut, and there they can obtain a 
drink, a supper, a customer, and, 
if necessary, a bed. These foul 
nests are also regularly licensed, 
and, indeed, have a special license 
authorising them to keep open an 
hour later than the taverns—a pri- 
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vilege which they contrive to ex- 
tend to any hour they like. The 
police are as well acquainted with 
Rose’s and Coney’s, as with their 
own station-houses ; they fully un- 
derstand what is going on inside, 
and sometimes they make domicil- 
iary visits; but their approach is 
announced by a watchful sentinel, 
and they conveniently argue that if 
they see nobody, there can be no- 
body to be seen, although half- 
emptied glasses adorn the tables, 
hats, shawls, and coats are strewn 
about the floor, and scarcely whis- 
pered conversations are audible 
from behind the opposite doors. 
This is another English custom, 
and if a new or over-zealous officer 
does anything to disturb it, the 
magistrate rebukes him the next 
morning by discharging the offend- 
ed offender on his own recogni- 
sances. 

If, as is universally admitted, 
prostitution is the worst fate that 
can befall a woman, then those 
who not only allow but practically 
legalise prostitution are women’s 
worst enemies. 
guilty of this sin. They are more 
guilty, and guilty in a more brutal 
manner, than any other civilised 
people. 


The English are 


In France, it is true, pro- 
stitutes are licensed ; but they are 
numbered, classified, and regulated, 
like convicts; they are restricted to 
certain houses, streets, and hours ; 
they are made to feel that they are 
odious. In Italy, Spain, Germany, 
America—in every country, alas !— 
prostitution exists; but it is under 
the rose, it is an outcast, it is hunted 
down whenever it shows itself too 
conspicuously. But the English 
present the prostitutes with the 
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freedom of the city, as if they were 
honoured guests. Respectable peo- 
ple are crowded off the streets that 
room may be found for the aban- 
doned. The tax-payers contribute 
heavily and knowingly to the sup- 
port and protection of the women 
of the town. Vestries license dance- 
rooms, cafés, and other resorts, for 
the sole accommodation of the vi- 
cious, and householders who call 
themselves decent gladly come 
forward and sign the applications 
for such licenses. Not to London 
alone, but to almost all the cities 
and large towns in Great Britain, 
these sentences apply. Where any 
repression is attempted, it is so 
partial as to be quite ineffectual. 
But in a capital like London the 
nuisance could be abated in a week 
if the opinion of the people de- 
manded its abatement. I remem- 
ber the time when Broadway, New 
York, was infested by courtesans, 
to about one-tenth of the extent 
that the Haymarket is at present 
—that is to say, it was intolerable. 
The police determined to clear the 
street, and they proceeded to arrest 
as a vagrant every woman whom 
they knew to be a prostitute, or 
found soliciting gentlemen. In a 
week the prisons were full, and the 
pavements respectable ; and since 
then Broadway has never been so 
badly afflicted with this pest. There 
were certain streets in New York, 
such as Greene and Mercer, almost 
entirely occupied by the satanic 
sisterhood. The houses were watch- 
ed by the police, and greenhorns 
were warned off; but so soon as the 
nests were thought to be filled with 
unclean birds, a descent was made, 
and the whole party, male and fe- 
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male, caged in the Tombs. The 
police of London could deal with 
the same evil in the same way. 
Draw a cordon around the vicinity 
of the Haymarket at eleven o’clock 
any night, except Sunday, and four- 
fifths of the courtesans of London 
would be in custody before day- 
light. Of course no such mea- 
sures—and, in the present state of 
human nature, no measures what- 
ever—would completely suppress 
prostitution ; but they would pre- 
vent it from flaunting in the face of 
the law, and they would acquit the 
English public from the charge of 
conniving at its offences. 

It was my good fortune to meet 
at Seville a very learned and intel- 
ligent physician, who had travelled 
over the world, visiting profession- 
ally all the houses of ill-fame, in 
order to write a work upon the 
subject. The Doctor assured me 
that the number of American wo- 
men whom he had found in such 
houses was so inconsiderable as 
not to be worth mentioning. Some- 
times, he said, women would pre- 
tend to be Americans ; but upon 
examination confessed that they 
were English, or had been born on 
the Continent and emigrated to the 
United States. The stories he had 
to tell of the outrages practised 
upon emigrant ships were, however, 
most horrible. In America, then, 
prostitution lacks one most cruel 
phase which at once arrests atten- 
tion in England. In the United 
States the fallen women are almost 
all foreigners ; here they are the na- 
tives of the country, the lost sisters 
of the very women whom you meet 
in society. This is a terrible truth, 
the causes and consequences of 
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tion. Most of the city courtesans 
come, of course, from the country. 
If you have the heart to inquire 
as to their antecedents, you will 
discover that many incidents of 
rural life described by Fielding 
are not yet obsolete. The most 
of the poor women have been 
seduced by the sons of well-to- 
do people in the rural districts— 
young squires and lordlings ; boys 
home from college ; officers of the 
army, and the like. Next among 
the dangerous classes rank the Bri- 
tish soldiers, whose uniforms have 
an irresistible charm for servant 
girls. Singularly enough, the young 
squires and lordlings grown older, 
the boys out of college and study- 
ing law, medicine, or literature, and 
the officers of the army on town- 
leave are the most reliable and 
liberal supporters of the seduced 
girls when they have become cour- 
tesans. These facts offer no good 
omen to English homes. There 
is a proverb that reformed rakes 
make the best husbands ; but it is 
exceedingly difficult to meet with 
your reformed rake. Generally, 
he becomes more rakish the longer 
he lives. He begins by injuring 
innocent women, and he ends by 
associating with the most depraved. 
You may see him in his old age at 
the lowest haunts of London, the 
butt of the women who were once 
his victims, or, worse still, he may 
be rich enough to maintain such 
a seraglio as that pointed out to 
foreigners in the Regent’s-park, or 
that in which a certain nobleman 
lives in the country —harems that 
would disgrace Turkey, where pro- 
stitution wears the mask of poly- 
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gamy, or Utah, where it calls it- 
self religion. And, since I have 
mentioned Mormondom, let me 
recall the fact that Brigham Young’s 
satellites draw their supplies of 
spiritual wives from Great Britain, 
and that the authorities here offer 
no opposition to his system of or- 
ganised prostitution, although they 
are fully aware of the destination 
of the Mormon emigrants. The 
United States and England must 
share the blame of Mormondom 
between them—the former for per- 
mitting, the latter for sustaining, 
its existence. But there are Mor- 
mon churches in England, while 
there are none outside of Utah in 
America. Brigham Young would 
soon be without a bride to ‘seal’ 
if he depended upon American 
women alone for his followers. 
Were it not that the vices of 
prostitution and adultery underlie 
all grades of English life, and crop 
up unmistakably in all phases of 
English society, I might be ex- 
cused from devoting so much 
space to the subject, for there 
are numerous other wrongs of 
women which beseech attention. 
Englishmen have made the path 
straight and smooth from the cot- 
tages of the lower classes to the 
pavements of the towns and the 
dark waters below Waterloo-bridge, 
and at every stage of the journey 
they have placed publicans to dull 
conscience and excite passions, 
and officials to keep the track 
clear and plain; but that is not 
the sum of their offences against 
women. Here are England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, constituting 
one country, and yet in each of 
these provinces the laws of mar- 
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riage are practically different ; so 
that a woman may be a wife in 
one province and a mistress in the 
others ; and a child may be legiti- 
mate or illegitimate as it happens 
to be born on this or that side of 
an imaginary boundary line. Is 
there any other civilised nation that 
would tolerate such an outrageous 
condition of things? The House 
of Lords have had the whole sub- 
ject before them recently in the 
Yelverton and other suits, and in 
every case they have decided ac- 
cording to law, but contrary to jus- 
tice. They are not to be blamed 
for obeying the law; but they are 
not to be pardoned for declining 
to amend it. In Scotland the 
parents of a bastard can legitima- 
tise their child by marrying after 
its birth ; in England they cannot. 
Yet England and Scotland are 
said to be parts of one empire! A 
simple declaration of marriage is 
binding in one part of the country, 
but not in another. Is that na- 
tional consistency? ‘The cure for 
such contradictions is so exces- 
sively simple that it is impossible 
not to wonder why it is withheld. 
In some of the border States of 
America, where settlers had pre- 
ceded clergymen and magistrates, 
the ceremony of marriage once 
consisted in the couple taking 
each other by the hand and jump- 
ing over a broomstick. ‘That was 
equivalent to the old Gretna-green 
and present Scottish rite. When 
these States were organised and 
the government legally formed, 
the question in regard to such 
marriages came before the Legis- 
latures, and was dealt with very 
sensibly. Acts were adopted le- 
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galising all informal marriages up 
to a certain date after the passage 
of the laws, and there was a satis- 
factory end of the matter. Parlia- 
ment has only to vote a Bill of the 
same character, with a clause sett- 
ing forth the legal mode of mar- 
riage hereafter, and this whole pro- 
blem, which has vexed so many 
minds, will be summarily settled 
upon a_ backwoods precedent. 
Whatever touches her marriage 
and her childre: must always 
touch most keenly the heart of a 
woman, and so long as these ano- 
malies in the laws exist, and so 
long as the law of primogeniture 
benefits the eldest son at the ex- 
pense of his brothers, sisters, and 
mother, so long will Englishmen 
be open to the charge of delibe- 
rate legislative cruelty towards 
women. 

Of grosser kinds of cruelty, such 
as wife-beating, wife-kicking, and 
wife-murder, Englishmen appear 
to have almost the monopoly. It 
is sickening to read in the police- 
reports of the daily papers the re- 
cords of those crimes against the 
persons of women which disfigure 
the current annals of England. 
Taking a paper at random from 
the file before me, I find that the 
reports open with three attempts 
at picking pockets ; then comes a 
rape case; then a woman robbed 
with violence; then a woman 
thrown out of a window; then a 
woman beaten to death; then a 
woman poisoned. Better all the 
stabbing and shooting affrays be- 
tween men in the United States 
than these continual assaults upon 
women in a country where every 
common man professes to know 
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how to use his fists—but prefers 
his teeth or his boots—and every 
ruffian displays his knowledge of 
‘the manly art’ by hitting some 
defenceless woman with a club or 
an axe. Englishmen are conscious 
of their superiority over ‘the fiery 
Frenchmen, the stupid Germans, the 
assassinating Italians, the dumb- 
founded Spaniards, and the rowdy 
Americans,’ to use Mr. Roebuck’s 
elegant adjectives ; but if any of 
these barbarians heard a woman’s 
voice exclaiming, ‘ Don’t kick me 
any more, please, Bill! T’ll do all 
you want if you won't kick me any 
more! I would not insure Bill’s 
life for a farthing. But in civilised 
England a crowd recently heard 
these cries, and waited patiently 
outside till Bill had kicked his wo- 
man into eternity. Still, as I have 
before hinted, there are injuries 
which torture women more cru- 
cially than black eyes or slit throats. 
Like the old Christians, they care 
less for wounds which kill the 
body than for those which kill the 
soul. I am often surprised, how- 
ever, that they bear physical wrongs 
so patiently. Elsewhere women 
sometimes kill or horsewhip their 
seducers ; in England they quietly 
go upon the town, and send their 
children to ‘ baby-farmers’ to be 
starved. At Milwaukie recently 
an English labourer attempted to 
beat his sick wife one Sunday 
afternoon. He had an easy anta- 
gonist by his own fireside; but 
suddenly the door was burst open, 
and in walked a dozen Irish vira- 
gos, who thumped him with mops 
and pokers until he cried for mercy 
and swore that he would never 
molest his wife again. In America, 
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too, women have coolly sacked the 
grog-shop that was ruining their 
husbands, pouring the liquors into 
the streets and threatening the 
landlord with tar and feathers if 
he complained. Are English wo- 
men less brave at home than across 
the seas? Is there no heroism in 
the breasts that have suckled so 
many heroes? One good example 
of extempore justice, with only 
Judge Lynch on the bench, would 
be worth a dozen tardy convictions 
and merciful sentences before the 
stipendiary magistrates. 

More real progress in what is 
termed the woman’s-rights move- 
ment has been made in England 
than in America, although the agi- 
tation commenced in the United 
States, and has been very strenu- 
ously pressed upon public atten- 
tion for several years by a small 
body of women and two or three 
fanatical men. Nothing approach- 
ing the veryclose vote in the House 
of Commons last session upon the 
question of giving women the suf- 
frage has ever been achieved in 
America, nor have American wo- 
men ever succeeded in getting 
their names placed on the registry 
subject to the revision of the lists, 
nor has any American body so 
learned and influential as the Bri- 
tish Association ever permitted a 
woman to read such a paper as 
that with which Miss Becker has 
just caused so decided a sensation 
in England. If Miss Becker—who 
has a happy knack of substituting 
words for arguments—would only 
convince the women that they de- 
sire the suffrage, she would be do- 
ing more practical work than in 
endeavouring to convince the men 
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that women ought to have the right 
to vote. To give Englishwomen 
the suffrage would only increase 
their responsibilities, and they have 
enough responsibilities already. 
What they urgently require is some 
profit from their present toils, some 
protection . against their present 
lords. Miss Becker wishes them to 
jump up to the summit of their 
rights, and then come down the le- 
gislative ladder step bystep. Is it 
not better to climb up the ladder? 
The Bill to grant married women 
the right to hold and dispose of 
their own property and earnings is 
vastly more important to women 
than the right of suffrage. Such a 
law has been passed in America 
and in France; it operates admir- 
ably; there is no trouble whatever 
about it, and there is no reason 
why it should not be adopted in 
England. Many English wives are 
the bread-winners ; they support 
their husbands instead of being 
supported ; they have independent 
incomes which, if put into the sav- 
ings-bank, would furnish them with 
a fund for old age or for the edu- 
cation of their children ; but earn- 
ings, income, and savings are all 
at the mercy of drunken, dissolute, 
spendthrift,or thoughtless husbands. 
How would the right to vote remedy 
that? Would the women return 
Members of Parliament pledged to 
vote for the necessary Bill? Well, 
they can do that now. They take 
a more active interest in the elec- 
tions than the women of any other 
nation ; and that their influence is 
feared is evident from the readiness 
of politicians to declare in favour 
of woman suffrage. Instead of this 
impractical question, let the ladies 
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catechise the candidates in relation 
to a Woman’s Property Bill, and 
something substantial will be se- 
cured. Thousands of women, from 
the wives of small tradesmen—who 
are really the active partners, while 
their husbands are only the sleep- 
ing partners, in the business—to 
the wives of aristocrats of the bluest 
blood — who have brought their 
husbands the money with which to 
sustain meaningless titles—would 
be deeply interested in such a can- 
vass, profoundly indifferent as they 
now are to Mr. Mill’s chop-logic 
and Miss Becker’s sophistical para- 
phrases. Ifthe women of England 
or America were polled to-day, not 
one in a thousand would be in 
favour of woman suffrage. Let 
the reader think over the list 
of his female acquaintances. If 
he know one who wants to vote 
for a Member of Parliament, un- 
less some of her relatives be can- 
didates, he is fortunate in strong- 
minded friends. ‘True women en- 
tertain no ambition to become half- 
and-half men—political mermaids, 
social hermaphrodites, an anoma- 
lous variety of ‘ the sex called man.’ 
I intend no discourtesy to Miss 
Becker ; but had she been Mrs. 
Becker it is doubtful whether the 
British Association would have been 
favoured with her curious theories 
upon women’s rights. 

Finally, I am compelled to re- 
probate the loose manner in which 
Englishmen think of and speak 
about women. They have a bad 
habit of telling gross stories over 
their wine, and often sully a repu- 
tation by an innuendo or destroy it 
by an apt monosyllable. With all 
their faults of morals, the French 
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are more merciful, the Americans 
more just. A Frenchman damns 
a woman’s reputation upon a syllo- 
gism. He says, ‘All women are 
bad ; this person is awoman ; there- 
fore she must be bad,’ but that 
kind of wholesale scandal passes 
as a sceptical joke, hurts nobody, 
and lets its object escape. An 
American says, ‘I believe what I 
saw ; and his judgment, although 
decisive, harms only those whom 
he has detected. An Englishman 
says, ‘ They tell me that So-and-so 
is queer ;’ or, ‘I have it from Smith 
that’ &c. These are the slanders 
that damage women. What a pic- 
ture could the artist of the Safur- 
day Review paint if he would hang 
the ‘ Man of the Period’ alongside 
of his ‘Girl of the Period’! I was 
fairly amazed at some of the Eng- 
lish comments upon the remark- 
able article whose title I have just 
quoted. It was as if every man 
whose tongue had been loudest 
against women rushed into print to 
declare his indignation that an- 
other person should write what he 
had himself often Writers 
who were avowedly more familiar 
with the cottages of St. John’s Wood 
than with their own lodgings shud- 
dered with an apparently holy hor- 
ror that the name of that locality 
should be printed. Persons from 
whose lips I had often heard the 
broadest blasphemies against the 
fair sex suddenly sallied forth as 
the self-appointed champions of 
woman, and slashed away so vehe- 
mently that I at first believed they 
were in earnest. Men who had 
repeatedly boasted of their amours 
with veiled but hitherto virtuous 
ladies of the aristocracy hoarsely 
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declared that the purity of the maid- 
ens of the period was unimpeach- 
able, and frantically denounced as 
a foul slanderer the ‘titled lady’ 
who had contributed that disgrace- 
ful article to the Saturday Review. 
Amid the chorus of honest indig- 
nation —sincere, doubtless, and 
perfectly natural under the cir- 
cumstances — these discordant 
notes jarred most inharmoniously. 
Soon after my arrival in England, 
at a table where all the company 
were gentlemen by rank or position, 
there were constant references to 
and jokes about ‘Mrs. Brown.’ 
Confounding her with Arthur 
Sketchley’s heroine in Fun, I lost 
the point of all the witty sayings, 
and should have remained in bliss- 
ful ignorance throughout the din- 
ner had not my host kindly in- 
formed me that ‘ Mrs. Brown’ was 
an English synonym for the Queen. 
Then came out all the stupid scan- 
dal about her Majesty’s Highland 
servant—scandal which gave one 
leading comic paper the materials 
for a travestie of the Court Circular, 
which furnished another comic pa- 
per with the subject for a cartoon 
that decided its success, and which 
has now been worn threadbare by 
repeated handling in all sorts of 
circles. I have been told that the 
Queen was not allowed to hold a 
review in Hyde-park, because Lord 
Derby and the Duke of Cambridge 
objected to John Brown’s presence ; 
that the Prince of Wales took a 
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special train for Osborne to remon- 
strate with his royal mother when 
the Zomahawk’s ‘ Brown Study’ was 
published ; that the Queen was in- 
sane, and John Brown was _ her 
keeper ; that the Queen was a spi- 
ritualist, and John Brown was her 
medium—in a word, a hundred 
stories, each more absurd than the 
other, and all vouched for by men 
of considerable station and autho- 
rity, who ought to have known bet- 
ter than to mystify a poor foreigner 
upon such a subject.* Take this 
one illustrious instance of English- 
men’s careless slanders, in lieu of 
scores of others, not so public, 
which might be adduced to sub- 
stantiate my text. There are so 
many dinner-parties in England 
that new subjects of conversation 
are exceedingly scarce and in great 
demand ; but this is no excuse for 
laying a woman’s reputation on the 
table, to be hacked and marred by 
amateur dissectors so soon as the 
ladies leave the room. In this re- 
spect a social reformation is sadly 
needed ; but when Englishmen do 
not scruple to sully the fair fame 
of their Queen, which is considered 
perfectly stainless in every foreign 
land, they can scarcely be expected 
to spare that of any other woman. 


* Without attempting to defend the 
silly nonsense which was talked on this 
subject, we think our contributor has taken 
the matter more au serieux than was in- 
tended.—Ep. 7, M. 
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